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EDITORIAL : 
THE YOUTH DEPARTMENTS 
AND CONFESSIONALISM 


The Youth .Departments .of the World -Councilea 
Churches and the World Council of Christian Education offer you 
herewith a symposium on confessionalism. As usual, the end pro- 
duct is not exactly what we expected. Some people whom we asked 
to write sent their articles in very late and there was no time 
for second drafts. Some never sent anything at all. Lewis Wilkins 
is the only contributor who represents the world confessional move- 
ments. Others were asked and accepted, but then did not produce 
anything because time and work interfered. We must confess that 
we had given them awful themes to write about, such as ‘When and 
where does the confessional position become perverse?’ or "The 
temptations of the Confessional Administrator’. We are sure that 
the readers would have liked to read some of the answers. Maybe 
we can print them in another issue. 


A strange concern 


The question of confessionalism came up in a very 
direct way several years ago when one of the world confessional 
bodies began to organise a world confessional youth conference. — 
Their plans coincided with a large regional ecumenical youth 
assembly. Both preparatory committees invited some of the same 
churches in the region to send a sizeable delegation of younger 
churchmen. Some travel aid was available, but could youth groups 
and churches help their younger generation to get some inter- 


national confessional/ecumenical experience? So there it was: the ~ 
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whole issue in a nutshell. Competition, financial alternatives, the 
best people being pressed to come to both meetings, and forced 
to make an unreal choice. This was the reason, in an earlier 
document of 1964 (see Appendix I), we have spoken about the prob- 
lem of double loyalty, because both our confessional loyalty and 
our ecumenical commitment are relations we have with the Lord 
and his gospel. 


At the time we were all up in arms. ‘We’ stands not 
only for ecumenical staff in the regions and in the WCC, but also 
for our committee and friends. We felt strongly that confessional 
youth conferences in an ecumenical age were outdated and wrong. 
Our anger even made itself felt in and through the Assembly. New 
Delhi asked the confessional movements "to take care that any 
future development of confessional youth bodies should not en- 
danger ecumenical encounter on regional and world levels. We 
would ask whether the limited opportunities for young people to 
meet on these levels are not best utilised by ecumenical meetings; 
and we would ask the churches to do their utmost to provide opport- 
unities for their young people to participate in the widest range of 
ecumenical activities. " 


After New Delhi, there were two rounds of corres- 
pondence with the world confessional organisations and our national 
correspondents, but they did not provoke much reaction. Neither 
did the New Delhi resolution make much difference. World con- 
fessional youth conferences continued to be held as before. 


During the same years, there were annual meetings of 
the world confessional bodies and the World Council of Churches. 
They are a consultatio fratrum which does not decide or operate, 
but informs and consults. Until now, these meetings have not 
produced anything startlingly new, and the situation remains as it 
was. Apparently that is our predicament: ecumenical commitment 
and confessional loyalty, in principle very well reconcilable, in 
practice often demand a choice. A small group of people, generally 
of unusual calibre, work on both fronts and so form our hope for 
the future. 


The situation 


: What, then, is our situation? Now we have to tread 
Slowly and carefully. Quick judgements will not hold. Both the 
WCC and the world confessional bodies are very complex realities. 
Both stand for ecumenicity, and both are loyal to traditional con- 
fessions of their member churches, and that makes for their com- 
plexity. 
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Try, forinstance, to answer the question, What keeps 
the world confessional bodies together? Not the great desires of the 
membership of their churches. Not only could most of them not 
care less, but in each confessional community there are also many 
people who are fervently against such things as world confessional 
bodies and/or meetings. They fear theological provincialism or 
fhe emergence of a world confessional church at the expenseof 
regional or national unity. Both fears can easily be substantiated. 


Are they held together by a common faith? That is no 
easy question either. The time in which the confession of a church 
was the rallying point of its life, the basis of its proclamation and 
ifs sure..defence against, the: heretics 1s long .since over. hatte 
not to say that they have no function any longer, but their function 
has changed. One simply cannot characterise the differences bet- 
ween Anglicans, Reformed and Lutherans by a comparison of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Heidelberger: Gatechism, and the Come 
fessio Augustana, even if some of them would fit the picture. 


The saine: is true: for the .questions- of order and 
liturgy. Not only do most confessional families represent several 
orders and liturgies, but new attempts at liturgical life and ex- 
periments with structures also make this field very complex and 
hardly fit to serve as the focal point of fellowship. 


Niels Hasselman of the Lutheran World Federation, 
in an unpublished paper, sums up the four dimensions of the con- 
fession: 


a) upward; in the confession of.sin and in worship of God, 
b) outward; in Christ as a witness to the world, 

c) inward; resisting false doctrine and the false church, 
d) through time; as a sign of the continuity of the Church. 


Many younger churchmen will have profound difficulties with the 
first three functions. The confession simply does not speak to 
them in that way. They use different language and often different 
conceptions. For point c) they usually need new arguments and 
other emphases from those which the confessions provide. 


Point d) remains, but not without grave difficulties. 
Undoubtedly the confessions leave their mark on our history, but 
they are also a sign of discontinuity. | belong. to the Reformed 
tradition; undoubtedly that affects my way of thinking. I am even 
strongly attached to parts of the confession, but at the same time, 
I am highly critical of other parts. Andthat is not only true for the 
ecumenist, but for all the present teachers in the faith. Commen- 
taries on the confession, written by living theologians in my country, 


: ; 


show how critically the sign of the continuity of the Church is 
received. 


All this is not unimportant, because the ecumenical 
movement brings a new element into the life of the churches. The 
four functions of the confession as stated above do not bind me closer 
to my confession today, but bring me nearer to Christians in other 
confessions who feel called to do the same things. 


I confess my sin, I praise my God, I witness to the 
world, and I resist false doctrine together with a company much 
greater than that of the Reformed tradition. I do so together with 
Baptists, Pentecostalists and Roman Catholics with whom I share 
the need to engage in these activities. And in our time this has 
become a reality. 


In the last months I have been writing about the chur- 
ches and the hunger problem, the death of God theology, the need 
for a rediscovery of worship, and the relation between atheists and 
faithful. I can no longer treat any of these subjects only within the 
Reformed tradition. I am constantly challenged, enriched, changed 
and helped by people who are also working on the subject and who 
share my minimum confession and maximum commitment. Some 
of them are Reformed; most are not. 


If we had the space, we could work this out in detail, 
but let two remarks suffice: 


| 1) In spite of much criticism, I grow more and more 

sympathetic to what has been called an Erasmian ecumenicity, In 
an age when people wrote Maxima Theologiae - in which all things 
were ordered and explained - Erasmus was concerned with the 
Minima, the smallest possible consensus in which we can find 
each other. Erasmus did not work out his own Minima (except per- 
hapsinhis Enchiridion), but he spent a lifetime trying to get people 
away from unnecessary discussions. I feel great sympathy for that 
life, and tend to regard Erasmus as a potential teacher for our 
age. God knows that there is still a tremendous gap between my 
church and the Roman Catholic community, but he also knows that 
our common faith in Christ makes it possible for us today, in unity, 
to speak about peace and race, renewal and experiments. We sing 
each other's hymns (a), we have dialogue together with the athe- 
ists (b), we combat together the stifling conservatism and the 
assimilation of the faith to the wants of modern man (c). 


2) In spite of the fact that I am not in full communion 
with many other Christian traditions, I have the fullest possible 
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Christian communion with representatives of these traditions. Not 
because we agree about everything, but because we agree about the 
essential and the immediate. 


Twenty years ago we all heard stories about what was 
possible in Hitler's concentration camps. People who did not agree 
about everything found each other fully in the essential and the 
immediate. They celebrated the Eucharist together, resisted the 
enemy together, praised God together. After the war, these stories 
were told but not lived out again. Today they get a new significance. 
We all know of isolated and often hidden experiments in which the 
same things happen; but even if they do not happen, their spirit has 
got hold of many thousands of people, simple and sophisticated, 
ordained and lay. 


Once the confession of a church commanded people's 
obedience, belief and commitment; today many of us feel sympathy 
and historical interest in them. Once people would sign them pub- 
licly; none of us would do that any more. Once people would really 
study them, know them by heart and be nourished by them; very few 
of us still do so (to our detriment:). Today they are cherished, but 
like old objects of art. Most of us have outgrown them spiritually; 
they have become meditation-objects. 


I am not suggesting that this experience is universal. 
On the contrary, it is only characteristic of small groups, and 
millions of people do not yet take part in the experience. In some 
areas of the world it is stronger than elsewhere, but the numbers 
grow and the places multiply. 


Such is the situation. 


The ecumenical scene 


The reader may think that I am writing towards an 
unconditional refusal to take part in the confessional life of the 
churches, But it is not that simple. Strangely enough, most of the 
things said about the confessional movements are also true of the 
ecumenical movement. If we had an ecumenical confession - even 
a Minima Theologiae Ecumenica - and ecumenical structures - 
even an Ordo Ecumenicas Minimus - the situation would be differ- 
ent. We are all committed to finding and establishing them, but 
the fact is that we do not have them yet. The ecumenical scene is 
at least as confusing as the confessional one. 


Edmund Schlink, in a very clear article in Neue 
Grenzen (‘'Hermeneutik - Denkformen - Verstehen", pub. Kreuz 


Zz 


Verlag 1966), points out how much biblical-exegetical consensus 
exists and how little dogmatic and institutional unity we have in the 
ecumenical movement. In a sense, and many younger churchmen 
testify to this, the ecumenical movement is a very disappointing 
affair. Churches pay lip-service to their own ecumenical pronoun - 
cements, little happens and, as Roger Schutz of the Taizé community 
has remarked, there is a tendency to settle in the dialogue. No 
wonder many theologians and church leaders are not inclined to 
"sell out' to the ecumenical organisations we have on the national 
and international level. Here the world confessional bodies play 
the role of the necessary critic of the ecumenical movement. 


The next steps 


The Youth Department, asanexpression of the younger 
generation in the churches, is caught. We would like to say that 
confessional efforts today are out of date. We pray daily - to quote 
an early booklet by Professor Dr. H. Berkhof (Gods ene Kerk en 
onze vele Kerken, Nijkerk) - that our denominations may disappear 
into united forms of church life; we have no ultimate loyalty to our 
confessions. We see that with all the good intentions of the collea- 
gues in the world confessional organisations, forms of confession- 
alism - which we all reject.- keep appearing. We all. srind our 
teeth at the expressions of naked confessionalism which are written 
and spoken in our magazines and conferences. But at the same 
time, the ecumenical institutions - the WCC included - are not 
mature enough, not inclusive enough, not strong enough to do the 
whole job. 


That does not mean that we have to despair. Between 
frustration and despair there is the same distance as between sick- 
ness and death. So we will have to find the next steps together. The 
world confessional bodies and the churches can do important things 
which may change the scene. I mention a few of them, which are 
all risks, but those we are committed to since New Delhi. 


1) The most important impasse we have to break out 
of is the false assumption that the world confessional bodies have 
to do the confessional things, the World Council of Churches and 
the National Councils of Churches the ecumenical ones. It is pre- 
cisely this assumption which keeps ecumenicity away from the heart 
of church life. I therefore hold it to be very important that the 
world confessional bodies also organise ecumenical meetings and 
establish ecumenical studies. 


I. give. an example in°our: own. field, Each time the 
world confessional bodies organise their big Assemblies, they 
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have many preparatory meetings for youth, students, theological 
professors, women, lay leaders, etc. These meetings study the 
main themes and topics of the Assembly in their own field of 
action, and often present their findings to the parent body. My 
question is: why should these meetings not be organised ecumeni- 
cally, so that the Assembly receives ecumenical reports and fin- 
dings from a wider range of experts than their own? 


I spent a week this summer in the preparatory con- 
ference for youth and students of the World Methodist Conference. 
We talked about revolution, which was also the topic of the parent 
body. Out of 200 participants there were about 10 non-Methodists, 
and we all felt at home. Except for the obligatory quotations from 
the Wesley's, there was nothing particularly Methodist about the 
meeting. Some very good resolutions went to the parent body, 
pleading for ecumenical meetings in the future. And it would have 
been a good thing if world Methodism were to show its commitment 
to the ecumenical movement by organising its next World Council 
in such a way that-it could serve for all the other meetings as or- 
ganisers and financiers. —The ecumenical preparatory conferences 
would still be on the themes which are important to the Methodist 
family around the world. That would cut down all irresponsible 
confessionalism, and it would show that the World Methodist Con- 
ference serves the ecumenical movement. 


Some people may object to this, and say that we have 
the WCC for ecumenical meetings. That can only be said, however, 
by those who either do not know the budget for meetings in the WCC, 
or by those who want to keep ecumenicity far away from the chur- 
ches, If the world confessional bodies would organise ecumenical 
meetings in connection with their own programmes, it would also. 
unburden the WCC a bit. 


The Anglican Communion has a Bishops' Conference 
in 1968. Its theme is education. Would it not be a marvellous idea 
if the Anglican youth departments around the world were to organise 
an ecumenical world seminar for younger churchmen on education, 
which would offer its report to the Lambeth Conference? 


In 1970, the Lutheran World Federation meets in 
Assembly. What an example of ecumenicity would be set if its 
themes were to be discussed in ecumenical preparatory conferen- 
ces, organised and financed by Lutheran churches, And if this plan 
sounds a trifle too wild to be acceptable for all preparatory con- 
ferences, why not try it out in one or two instances? Only if the 
churches andconfessions themselves are willing to start organising 
ecumenical meetings, will we have made real progress in churchly 
ecumenism, ; 


With ecumenical studies it is the same thing. If the 
World andthe National Councils of Churches are the only institutions 
in the ecumenical movement which can or do organise ecumenical 
studies, there will not be much ecumenical study done. Only if the 
churches and the world confessional bodies themselves start to 
study ecumenically, can we proceed, In concreto that means that in 
all the studies of the churches, people from other confessions, 
experts in the field, ought to be co-opted; and that all study issues 
undertaken by the World and National Councils ought to be studied 
in the world confessional bodies and the churches as well. If this 
does not happen, the ecumenical arena will remain outside the city 
gates. The application of all this will of course take more planning 
than is usually done, but that would not hurt in any case. 


2) The world confessional bodies fulfil a real ecu- 
menical task by liberating some of their more cautious brethren 
from their isolation. Churches which would not dream of joining 
ecumenical bodies or coming to ecumenical meetings, will come 
to confessional meetings. That is a good thing because, the first 
step having been taken, others may follow. This means, however, 
that some strategy has to be set up whereby world confessional 
bodies do indeed contact such churches and make great efforts to 
bring them into the wider followship of the confession, where they 
can also meet the others but within their own historical house. 
Those churches which have a gift for talking with the evangelicals 
should be used to the full. 


Some people may think that this is a proposal to trick 
the non-ecumenical churches into our fellowship. But I write openly 
about it simply because I do not believe in tricks in the ecumenical 
movement. We should not be ashamed of our ecumenical conviction 
andour fear of isolation. And these things can only be overcome by 
meeting; and meetings can often only be set up by a third party. 


3) I would like to see the world confessional bodies 
tell us more about local ecumenical experiments in which their 
churches are involved. The real battle is to be fought at the local 
level. Steve Rose of our Department has just written a book about 
that (The Grass Roots Church, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966) in 
which he makes some far-reaching proposals, which show both the 
cost and the possibilities of really daring local action. I am sure 
that most of the things he talks about are already being tried out, 
and it would be the churches and the confessional families who 
should talk about it rather than the ecumenists. 


4) We must all be much more cautious in our publi- 
cations, The ecumenists are in danger of calling everything new 
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‘ecumenical’, and the confessional bodies are in danger of calling 
everything historical 'important'. Dr. Niesel asked in the Reformed 


and Presbyterian World, "What is our task in the present situation © 


of the ecumenical movement? To us belongs no ecclesiastical pomp. 
We do not attract journalists’ attention. We have no Pope. In many 
countries our churches are a small minority, in others they are 
weak. Nevertheless, we have no reason for inferiority complexes. 
Why not? Because we have the Gospel of Jesus Christ entrusted to 
us. This is the glorious fact which Calvin announced to his per- 
secuted countrymen in France at the beginning of Book IV of the 
Institutes, Let us not forget that we have received from our fore- 
fathers the pearl of great price: "' 


I just quote this piece with apologies to Dr. Niesel 
but with very strong objections to the content. The Gospel is 
apparently entrusted to those who have no ecclesiastical pomp (1 
remember some pomp at the General Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland, though - and I liked it.), who do not attract journalists 
attention, and who have no Pope. But the trouble is that Calvin 
wrote Book IV of the Institutes in a very different day: and quite a 
book itis. In the paragraph which Dr. Niesel quotes, Calvin speaks 
about the "papacy, by which Satan has corrupted everything that 
God has appointed to be instrumental to our salvation". The Popes 
of the 16th century may have given good reason why they should be 
so depicted; after John XXIII, Calvin has to be interpreted in his 
own time: And the Gospel is not only entrusted to the Reformed 
Churches, not only to the Protestants. This is a kind of unrelated 


historicism which makes people furious at the confessional move- — 


Ment, 


What we need today is a very careful ministry which | 


makes it possible for us to keep our lines to the tradition open and 
relevant. This can be done, but it cannot be taken for granted, In- 
deed, a large part of the younger generation could not care less. 
Worldconfessional bodies could make our task of showing the rele- 
vance of the tradition today much lighter. 


A.H. van den Heuvel 


Postscript 


We are grateful to all the contributors to this volume 
of RISK, and especially to our new member of staff, Stephen Rose, 
who will carry major responsibility for the coming issues. All 
those who knew his work as editor of Renewal magazine in Chicago 
are very much looking forward to what he will brew at his Geneva 
desk. 
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This is also the first issue in which the name of 
Bethuel Kiplagat is missing. He left the staff and went back to 
studies for a while; after that, Africa waits. We inthe staff are 
sure that 'Kip' will have a tremendous ecumenical future and will 
give important leadership in his own country and continent. His 
presence, his clarity of mind and his poems will survive him in 
the Youth Department, where his chair has been filled by the Rev. 
Archie Le Mone, a Baptist from the USA. Archie's praise will not 
be sung before he leaves - and we hope therefore to wait for quite 
some time before we have to do that. 
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YOUNGER CHURCHMEN IN THE DISCUSSION 
OF CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY AND ECUMENICAL 


COMMITMENT (FROM A BAPTIST) 


By Bob Pierce 


Something about words 


It should not go unnoticed that the documents cir- 
culated bythe World Council of Churches on the confessional issues 
neither include nor make any reference to a particular confessional 
statement of any of the churches, Perhaps that is a singularly 
important stroke of genius, for it is certain that we do not want 
to get "hung up” on any kind of "this-is-my-story-what's-yours?" 
arrangement of issues. The confessional discussion, if there is 
one (and this writer is not sure about that), should be seated in 
something more than a "show and tell" hour in which participants 
bring their own brands of nationalism, denominational curriculum 
and other bureaucratic horror stories and after ''performing"’ come 
away content that there has been ecumenical engagement. We need 
to be clear what we are talking about when we speak of any "ecu- 
menical commitment" in relationship to "confessional loyalty". It 
is precisely this clarity that we must address before proceeding. 
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Howard Moody made the statement recently that when 


he was in the process of writing and publishing his first book 
("The Fourth Man") + he became acutely conscious of the over- 

whelming saturation of the written word in contemporary American 
culture. He wrote: 


"The age of printing and literacy has reached 
its height in the second half of the twentieth 
century and we are perhaps the best read 
generation of all times (incidentally this has 
nothing to do with being wiser or better lest 
we boast of our knowledge).... 


"Now the whole revolution of the ‘printed 
word' which began with the invention of the 
Gutenberg press has an interesting parallel 
in the development of Christian theology. 
Perhaps it is not simply a coincidence that 
the beginning of the printed word and the 
Protestant Reformation were very near the 
same time. And within the past quarter 
century we have seen in contemporary 
theology a vast emphasis through the teach- 
ing of Karl Barth upon the Word of God - 
Christianity is a religion of the word, the 
preaching. of .the> word elevated in) -Pro= 
testantism to one of the two significant 
sacraments of our Christian tradition. So 
today the natural progress of the printed 
word is that there are more and more reli- 
gious and theological books to explain, 
rationalize and verbalize the meaning of 
the Christian faith." 2 ; 


What Moody clearly sees is that something has happened 
and is happening to our response to the written word, the long-held 
traditions of our church confessions not withstanding. We must see 
the relationship between what is conditioning our response to those 
confessions and the meaning and history they embody. If we are 
interested in what some of our theologians are saying about what is 
happening to our response we do not lack resource material - cf. 
Bishop Robinson, Arnold Come, Gerhard Ebling. There is little 
in this kind of writing that says much about any confessional dis- 
cussion. It seems to me that what might have to happen is that the 
confessional groups ask themselves how they will respond to the 
kind of theological ferment now underway. 
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The WCC study document puts forth some "fundamental 
issues". It is suggested that: ''no easy concept of ecumenicity" will 
do justice to our discussion; we should not allow "structural differ- 
ences'' to prevent or divert substantial engagement of the real 
issues; and we are implored to keep in mind the "actual events in 
the life of the churches". What is suggested by such delineation is 
that. we must honestly face the scandal of our ruthless confessional 
pride and ecclesiological arrogance, and admit our hopeless con- 
fusion regarding what constitutes a clear word of authentic witness 


‘to ourselves and to our world. 


There is plenty of evidence to suggest we ought not to 
invest too much energy in "sharing our confessional wisdom". In 
all our "renewal discussions" there has been plenty of verbage but 
little by way of any correctives. All of the "theological excitement 
has not had any, Steniticant impact on the working structures of the 
church's life". 9 The reports coming from the various lay centers 
of renewal in this country as well as the reports from the North 
American committee members of the WCC structure study all 
suggest that in spite of efforts to affect significant changes in 
American church life at the "local level" our time has been wasted. 
About all that such reports have to tell us is that the real issue is 
not the structural question. Any "confessional discussion" needs to 
bear that in mind, and to move to the more central questions of the 
meaning of our faith today. And if those who declare themselves 
to be serious are intimidated by "being ignored or given a corner 
of the church to prophesy in" then it calls into question not only 
their understanding of history (to say nothing of their stamina) but 
their understanding of the gospel itself. Restating the faith for our 
world will not mean, for those who are serious about it, winning 
favor with our ecclesiastical committees - witness the tension © 
surrounding the Episcopal Bishop of San Francisco who has been 
involved in a massive "fall out" from his statements about the 
trinity, to mention but one case in point. 


In short, we are not talking about the witness of the 
New Testament that the church of Jesus Christ is one Church based 
on the one Lord, of whom it is the indivisible body. What we are 
talking about is the corruption of that confession as a result of our 
conditioning, the meaning of those words, and the way we in our 
respective confessions understand and translate those words. 


A new situation indeed 


If in the confessional discussion we believe ourselves 


to be in a dialogical relationship, we should be clear about two 


things: our partner, and the nature of that dialogue. 


iS 


About our partners. If we are churches in dialogue 
with just another confessional group, it is clear that the younger 
churchmen couldn't care less about what happens... I suspect that 
what passes for a lot of the so-called "ecumenical work" is the 
inviting Roman Catholics or Methodists to a Baptist meeting. What 
is vaguely present in the minds of those at such a meeting is that 
there will be time for some cross-examination to find out if the 
other persons ever think about denominational trappings as being 
important. Indeed that is an essential point of any discussion, but 
hardly the point of having them as partners, 


If, on the other hand, we are churches in dialogue 
together, standing together, asking the same questions about what 
it means to be part of the Christian community today, and interest - 
ed, genuinely, in what is happening in our world, then we do indeed 
have a new situation. Our partners in the confessional discussion 
must be those willing to look at the life we live together and doing 
so in order to perceive how God is addressing our world, how we 
can more sharply perceive his bidding, and what it is that we can 
do in fashioning some obedient response. 


In the new situation we see that we are invited to be 
and do is to redefine the nature of our faith in a Lord who lives 
and moves in a world that pressures us and shakes us loose from 
glib and facile acceptance of our own confessions about Him and 
His church. 


How is such a situation new? For me it was illustrated 
by an incident reported recently about a group of six families in 
one block in New York City that spent the weekend of the Kennedy 
funeral and mourning watching those events on television, waiting 
and listening as well as eating their meals together. The only time 
they dispersed was when they went to formal worship. Ironic, isn't 
it, that they moved apart precisely at the point they needed to pray 
together. 


Something of the same insight comes from an inci- 
dent, now part of the oral tradition surrounding the civil rights 
movement in this country, of a group of ladies who were jailed 
for demonstrating against segregation in one of our Southern 
communities. It had been several hours since they had had any 
food or water. Finally, someone managed to bring in a quart of 
water for the ten women. They all took a drink from that jar, a 
small amount at first to insure everyone had a taste. One of the 
women remarked after the incident: "I think I learned something 
about the nature of communion that day" 
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The scandal of all of our confessional "law" was 
sharpened for me when the Asian Christian Youth Assembly dealt 


recently withthe matter of celebrating Holy Communion. It ocurred — 


to me then how it was only at the point of communion that our con- 
fessional traditions had to be taken seriously. The one point where 
we ought to be able to.come together to celebrate His hfe -and 
resurrection causes us the most problems. Few younger church- 
mencan miss the point of the damnable arrogance of a confessional 
theology which prevents such participation in a moment growing 
out of a common confession of Jesus Christ as Lord of the world. 


Confessionalism today 


If our confessional points of view are going to be 
helpful in the discussion of Christian unity, then there are points 
that we need to hold up as central in that consideration. What 
follows is an attempt to sketch some of those considerations. 


1. Our confessional character must not become our 
religious observance. Nothing of your religious or confessional 
character can come between you and your neighbor. (See Matthew 6) 
It is clear that the style of Christian life that will be understood 
and accepted must be accented with self-giving, not self-develop- 
ment, love; 


2. Central to any understanding and reinterpretation 
of our faith must be the realization that we are called to be men, 
not better Anglicans, Lutherans or Baptists - not even better 
Christians. Dietrich Bonhoeffer makes the point: 


"The form of Christ is one and the same at all 
times and in all places. And the church of Christ 
also is one and the same throughout all genera- 
tions. And -yet' Christ is not a “principle. in 
accordance with which the whole world must be 
shaped. Christ is not a proclaimer of a system 
of what would be good today, here and at all 
times. Christ teaches no abstract ethic such as 
must at all cost be put into practice. Christ was 
not essentially a teacher anda legislator, but a 
man, a real man like ourselves. And it is not 
therefore His will that we should in our time be 
the adherents, exponents and advocates of a 
definite doctrine, but that we should be men, real 
men before God. Christ did not, like amoralist, 
love a theory of good, but He loved the real man. 
He was not, like a philosopher, interested in the 
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‘universally valid,’ but rather in that which is 
of help to real and concrete human being. What 
worried Him was not, like Kant, whether ‘the 
maxim of an action can be a principle of general 
legislation’, but whether my action is at this 
moment helping my neighbor to become a man 
before God... Christ does not dispense with 
human reality for the sake of an idea which de- 
mands realization at the expense of the real. What 
Christ does is precisely to give effect to reality. 
He affirms reality. And indeed is Himself the 
real man and consequently the foundation of all 
human reality". 


3. Any important discussion involving confessional 
points of view will take the world seriously, mindful of the tremen- 
dous pressures, powers and forces at work. Indeed those persons 
involved in understanding the world will be helped to see that their 
confessional point of view is helpful only to the degree that it helps 
them interpret how Christ is calling us into service in His world, 
be it at points of need shaped around peace, literacy or employment. 
"Unity of faith exists only in obedience to the true word of Jesus 
Christ”, 


4, The starting point of our discussions should be: 
what does it mean to confess Jesus Christ as Lord? In our dis- 
cussions, we must begin at this central point and move on from 
there. No attempt to rearrange the parts of the bureacratic life of 
the church will suffice for genuine ecumenical life fashioned around 
a common understanding of the central issues of the faith. To con- 
fess Jesus Christ as Lord today will probably involve relinquishing, 
for the American churches at least, a privileged place in society, 
allowing the secular processes to shape and mould our forms of 
life. It will also mean, undoubtedly, that the churches do not im- 
pose themselves with their theological dogmas on any community 
of the world, but will seek to understand, with persons engaged in 
various communities of living, the meaning of Christ's action there. 


Here in Detroit we have a group of men that convene 
workers at all levels of industry in respective groups to help them 
reflect on the meaning of the life they participate in together. The 
Detroit Industrial Mission convenes these men to help them talk 
about what is happening to them and their families as a result of 
working in that particular spot of industrial life: the common 
issues, frustrations, joys and notes of grace that are part of their 
work. Surely this is one of the models of church life that helps 
relate the vitality and form of church life within the framework of 
the ecumenical perspective. 
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5. As Baptists we should realize that our particular 
confessional ''distinction" is not our peculiar way of baptism. 
Clearly we must realize that the point at which we stand together 
with the greater Protestant community has to deal with the basic 
relationship of manto God in terms of the whole Christian commun- 
ity. We stand as part of the "reformed" theological understanding 
of the nature of authority in church life and polity and it must be 
from this perspective that we do most of our homework. 


6. One of the most important recognitions for all of 
us is to realize the importance and urgence of the discussions with 
our Roman Catholic colleagues. If one would begin to catch some 
of the flavor of the excitement emanating from those discussions, 
one could hardly fail to grasp the importance of these discussions 
for the coming order of church life and Christian community in 
process of being formulated. Any level at which we can find 
entrance into these discussions will be an important beginning for 
both parties. 


A postscript 


There is litthe room now to believe that our con- 
fessional patterns of coming together as Christians will disappear 
from the scene in any near future. We undoubtedly are seeing, and 
in a few cases are party to, some vast changes in confessional 
functioning structures, We need to continue to raise questions about 
the purpose these confessional bodies serve be they local, regional, 
state, national or international. But at the same time, we should 
not be misled into believing that any pattern of rearrangement will 
in the long run produce adequate housing for the vitality of the — 
Christian faith that issues forth in our day. We must be honest 
enough to admit that in many places this vitality has vanished from | 
our confessional houses but is bringing men together in all kinds of | 
new and fascinating ways. It may be that we are deceived about 
how clever we are in our ability to manipulate this vitality, but 
one thing is clear: ''old patterns are dissolving. In such a time the 
Spirit's activity is almost tangible... The jesters of the fountain 
smile and say, ‘This, too, shall pass’, but meanwhile an age of 
creativity has begun”, 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Doctor Howard Moody is pastor of the Judson Memorial Church 
in New York City. His book deals with the powers that shape the 
life of the modern urban man and projects insights about what 
this means by the way churches respond to this man. His book 
is published by Macmillan Co., New York (1964). 
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From a sermon preached October 11, 1964. 


Arnold Come, “Agents of Reconciliation”, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia (1964), page 72. Emphasis added. 


Dietrich Bonheetier, -Ethics’. The .Fontena® Library, SCM 
Press, London (1964 edition), page 84. 


ibid, page 95. 


Michael Novak, “The Open ‘Church’ Macmillan,” New-York 
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CONFESSIONALISM 


By Eliewaha E. Mshana 


What are Confessions? 


In our attempt to understand confessionalism, first 
of all we have to explain what we mean by the term "confessions". 
Confessions are statements of religious facts, creeds or declara- 
tions of religious belief. "They are authoritative summaries of 
the principal articles of faith of various churches or bodies of 
believers". ! They contain Scriptural truth. 


The Origin of Confessions 


Dr. H.E. Jacobs says: 2 


In a narrower sense the term ‘confession’ refers 
to those documents which have originated from 
some crisis in the Church's history, when a 
necessity has arisen of carefully discriminating 
what is regarded the truth from what is regarded 
error with reference to the teaching of Scripture. 
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In this case we can rightly say that confessions show 
the history of controversy within Christendom. They distinguish the 
true Christian doctrine from distortions, falsities, and misinter- 
pretations. The only creed which did not necessarily originate 
from controversy and differences within the Church is the Apostles’ 
Creed. We can fairly say that this creed started asa summary 
of what the early Church believed, and each phrase was added as 
the needarose. All other creeds, from the remaining two universal 
or ecumenical creeds (the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian Creed) 
up to the creeds which were formulated after the Reformation, 
were written because of the many differences in theology and 
doctrine within the Church. 


After the Reformation the Protestant churches were 
forced to formulate new confessions of faith, or creeds. These 
confessions of faith show what each branch of the universal church 
believes and teaches. Thus we have the Augsburg Confession which 
is accepted by the Evangelical Lutheran Church throughout the 
world. The doctrines of the Presbyterians are summarized in the 
Westminster Confession, those of the Church of England in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Most of the Reformed Churches of Europe 
_ subscribe to the Second Helvetic Confession, and Calvinists general- 
_ ly accept as authoritative the Heidelberg Catechism. 3 These Con- 
-fessions of. Faith can stand as public testimonies of the Church 
which show the manner in which that particular church apprehends 
and teaches the doctrines of the Holy Scripture. 


The Necessity of Confessions 


A confession of faith is as necessary for a Church 
organization as a constitution is for a society, an organization or 
a government. Confessions distinguish between one church organiza - 
tion and another. Thus they become bonds of union between 
members of the same church, and they are marks by which those 
outside the communion may distinguish it from other assemblies , 
and lastly they regulate those entrusted with the administrative 
positions. 4 They serve the twofold purpose of exhibiting what the 
Church believes and teaches and of guarding against error and 
heresy. ° Confessions have served as a unifying voice of church 
bodies but they have also strengthened the division between one 
body and another. Confessions have not served as a link between 
one church and another but rather as a document to keep one 
organization from another. For when two bodies come to speak to- 
gether on a particular issue of their time, each one brings in his 
briefcase his own confession of faith and each one quotes from it 
in support of his argument. Thus the tendency is to emphasize con- 
fessionalism rather than the unity of faith; each one looks for what 
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divides more than for what is held in common, Theological accusa- 
tions drive each confession into a defensive attitude. The result 
in the past was often that each confessional body wanted to popu- 
larize itself before the world and tended to look down on the other 
bodies; each one stood in opposition, each claiming the truth as 
its own and finding it very difficult te recognize the other side. 


It is true that deep down in the heart and mind of 
each group there was a groping for outward unity, but it was hard 
to actualize it. The preface to the Emperor Charles V in the Augs- 
burg Confession indicates this desire: 


If others... are prepared to confer amicably 
concerning all possible ways and means, in order 
that we may come together, as far as this may be 
honorably done, and the matter between us on 
both sides being peacefully discussed without 
offensive strife, the dissension, by God's help, 
may be done away and brought back to one true 
accordant religion; for as we all are under one 
Christ and do battle under Him, we ought to con- 
fess the one Christ, and everything ought to be 
conducted according to the truth of God, and 
this it is that, with most fervent prayers, we 
entreat of God. 


However... if no progress should be made by 
such mutual presentation of writings and calm 
conferring together among ourselves, we at least 
leave with you a clear testimony, that we here 
in no wise are holding back from anything that 
could bring about Christian concord, 


So you can see that right from the beginning there 
was a need for coming together and discussing the matter peace- 
fully. Although all of us are not scholars of Church history, we 
are all aware of the fact that there was no agreement. Luther was 
forced to go it alone, and eventually other denominations came 
into being. Consequently each one was proud to be a Lutheran, an 
Anglican, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Moravian, a Congre- 
gationalist, a Baptist, and whatnot. All these and many others are 
known as historic confessions. Each denomination tried to steal 
sheep from the others. 


Confessionalism Goes Abroad 


It is a recognized historical fact that confessionalism 
as such played little part in sending missionaries abroad. Each 
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confession was busy proselytizing members of the other con- 
fessions. However, sporadic calls were made again and again by 
individual Christians or pietistic groups for a missionary outreach. 
About 70, 80, or 100 years ago, many denominations with con- 
fessional strings attached entered Africa and Asia. Many of these 
denominations came following their colonial governments. For 
instance, Lutheran missionaries came to those countries ruled by 
Germans. Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Methodists went to those 
countries under British rule. Reformed missionaries went to those 
countries under the Dutch regime. Roman Catholics went particu- 
larlyto those countries governed by Belgians, Portuguese, Italians, 
Spanish or French. Of course the Roman Catholic Church did not 
have a monopoly of the whole population so that you can also find 
Protestant denominations in these countries. 


However, following the ruling government was not 
the only motive which sent missionaries abroad. There were other 
reasons. Forinstance, a certain denomination heard of the success 
of another denomination in a certain country abroad and decided to 
collect money and send its own missionaries to that particular 
country hoping that it would also be successful. As a result there 
were two, three or four denominations in one country competing to 
convert the natives while the neighbouring country remained un- 
touched. In spite of the fact that Christ was preached, one couldn't 
help but feel that some were preaching Christ out of confessional 
jealousy and partisan spirit. However, there were many conver- 
sions, Christ was planted in the hearts of many, and the Church was 
established in different places. 


Another reason which brought denominational emphasis 
abroad was the failure of one particular denomination in presenting 
the saving Gospel in certain places or to particular people. When 
such a denomination failed, it then invited another to carry on the 
work or else to start from scratch. For example, in 1892 the 
Leipzig Mission Society (Lutheran) began its work in the Mount 
Kilimanjaro and Pare Mountain areas, after Bishop Tucker of the 
Church Missionary Society of the Church of England had removed 
his missionaries from Old Moshi on the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro. 
If the Church Missionary Society had continued the work there, I 
am of the opinion that this area which is now strongly Lutheran 
would have been Anglican. These and many other reasons brought 
in confessions of different backgrounds abroad. 


One thing which is noticeable among these early 
missionary societies is that they had a remarkable sense of 
Christian unity across confessional and national boundaries. We 
all know through Church history that they had joint actions, that 
one Society of one communion such as Anglican employed mission- 
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aries of Lutheran or Reformed background. One of the outstanding 
examples of joint action was the Lutheran-Anglican Bishopric of 
Jerusalem. 


Another point which deserves mentioning is that in 
former times these historic branches of the Christian Church were 
separated by many miles so that their unity in diversity was not 
easily recognized or noticed by followers of the tribal religion, 
Hinduism, Buddhism or Islam. Each historic denomination was an 
entity in itself. Thus their disunity was not an obvious scandal to 
outsiders. But today when the world is very small and each part of 
the country easily reached, to remain separated causes the Gospel 
to be ridiculed. 


Denominational Colonialism 


In Africa and Asia the denominational colonialism is 
easily noticed. You don't need to go very far to find names like 
"British Methodism, American Methodism, American Baptist, 
Church of Scotland, Swedish Lutheran Church", etc. To say Church 
of Scotland in Malawi, Rhodesia or Gambia was an accepted cus- 
tom some years ago. It is no longer practicable and should be 
abandoned. I know that formerly it was done in good faith, but at 
present itisimpracticable. This kind of denominational colonialism 
which 1S. a, tragedy to the unity of the Church needs a ditch 
correction. 


Another point which should be mentioned in this 
connection is that the same denomination acquired different nation- 
al peculiarities in the different countries of Europe. Consequently 
it was often difficult in a mission country to unite what was nomin- 
ally already one denomination. For example, it took us several — 
years to unite the different Lutheran Churches with German, 
Swedish, American, Danish, Finnish or Norwegian backgrounds 
into one Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, Some mission- 
aries tried to hand over the models of their mother churches as 
patterns of the ministry in a foreign church without allowing the 
natives to choose the patterns which would suit and serve their 
country best, patterns which would not have strings attached. 
Patterns of the mother-church were just introduced to the national 
churches without much study to see whether they fit our situation 
or not. And maybe this was the right thing to do at that time, but 
we need to reconsider and change accordingly. This is the only 
way we can avoid so-called ecclesiastical colonialism which is 
easily seen when one type of church polity is stressed to the dis- 
paragement of another, or when missionaries do not give the indi- 
genous people a chance to head their own churches for fear that 
they are not capable of keeping the tradition of their own ministry. 
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What Then Should Be Done? 


a) Have local _ mergers. The first thing to do is to 
have local mergers of churches of the same heritage and which 
bear the same name. Let us practice comity with other churches. 
I mean that we shouldbe flexible enough to have better relations with 
other bodies in the same area. This was the practice in the nine- 
teenth century. At that time, especially at the end of that century, 
mission bodies were in mutual understanding as we have already 
said, So we should return to this old mutual recognition. We should 
accept comity in all areas. Church leaders should encourage friend - 
ly relations with sister churches of the various denominations. Non- 
Christian faiths mock at us when at times congregations from two 
bodies practice enmity and seem to compete in a hostile spirit. How 
can the Gospel of Christ come through churches that dislike, dis- 
trust, fight, and have no love for each other? If we find that we are 
struggling just to keep ourselves running in a certain village, town 
or city, we should meet and discuss the matter and leave the work 
in the hands of one sister church. Let the rest of the bodies leave 
and go to another place. So instead of scattering about our energy 
by starting little work, weak congregations, poor church buildings 
here and there, we should collect our strength and confine our- 
selves to one particular place. We can learn a lesson from our 
friends of non-Christian faiths who in spite of their differences 
seem to work together. The Islam religion has different sects 
which have their differing views, controversial doctrines and contra - 
dictions, nevertheless they form one strong and effective body 
second only to Christianity as a world force. They don't fight one 
another. They don't compete. They respect one another. Thus 
don't compete. They respect one another. Thus they are protected 
against intrusion and interference by others. They know that they 
proclaim the same God and the same Prophet. ''There is no God 
but Allah, Mohammed is the Apostle of Allah". That is why in 
Africa there are very few Africans who realize that Muslims have 
some differences amongst themselves. You don't hear many Afri- 
cans criticising Islam for being a divided religion. Consequently 
cooperation and united action should mark the Church of Christ. 


If we should accept this system of comity, then it would 
be easy to see Anglicans and Presbyterians or Methodists working 
in Kenya, Lutherans and Moravians or Anglicans working in Tan- 
-zania, Anglicans in Uganda, Methodists and Baptists or Anglicans 
in Nigeria, Presbyterians or Methodists in Ghana, Presbyterians 
or Congregationalists might work in Zambia and Malawi, Baptists 
in the Congo, Methodists or Church of Christ in Angola, Anglicans 
or Methodists or Lutherans in Rhodesia. In South Africa we should 
find that Church which follows racialist policies and accepts apart- 
heid, known asthe Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa. How- 
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ever, for the sake of witnessing and providing an opportunity for a 
place to worship for those Christians who stand bravely for truth 
against apartheid, a denial of the law of God and a repudiation of 
the teaching of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, other churches — 
should exist on a smaller scale, Lutherans or Methodists would be 
enough to put a challenge to the Reformed Church until it is ready 
to change its policy. oS 


I know that if we take this step of having local mer- 
gers and country-wide systems of comity, a lot could be accom- 
plished within a short time and church union could come easily. 
Church union does not solve all the problems and that is why we 
should start by merging churches working in the same place. This 
way would still give the overseas churches a chance to have a 
mission field somewhere. I know that there is a danger to the con- 
fessions if they do not have a mission field; it could kill those con- 
fessions. It is said that the chief reason why the ancient Church 
in North Africa died is that it failed to be a missionary church and 
spent its life-blood:on internal controversies. / | 


b) Another way of practising the system of comity 
within the churches is to have union meetings on Sundays and evan- 
gelistic services. People of other faiths will see us working to- 
gether and will learn that we are not opposed to one another but 
are friendly. If we love the Lord and we love one another, then we 
should be able to worship together sometimes. We shouldn't allow 
anyone to refuse us this kind of meeting or working together. We 
should get speakers and preachers who are gifted in addressing 
this kind of gathering and who have church union at heart. I know 
that both laymen and laywomen appreciate very much this kind of 
service or meeting. When it was done in several towns here in. 
Tanzania, both Christians and non-Christians appreciated the step 
very much. Working together is not a great risk for us totake. | 
"We should do together ve which our conscience does not — 
compel us to do separately”. 


c) Have joint actions. We should havé common pro-. 
jects not only on a wider scale but on a local basis also. I am glad 
that in most countries as far as schools and hospitals are con- 
cerned, we have been helped by governments who refused to give 
grants-in-aid or permission to open a new school verynear to another 
one or to build a new dispensary close by another which was there 
before. In this action the government did not discriminate against 
Protestants or Catholics, Muslims or itself. But because this rule 
was not applicable to church buildings or worshipping places, you 
willfind that sometimes these buildings are adjacent to one another | 
or standing opposite one another. In this case they stand as a sign > 
of our division rather than as an example of our oneness, Some of 
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these buildings should be closed down and used for other church 
purposes and the people encouraged to worship together. Some of 
the buildings in many towns in Africa are poorly built and they 
bring shame to Christianity. Why not all worship in one well- 
furnished building rather thanin several small, crowded, dusty, and 
cracked buildings with leaking roofs? Do we wait until the govern- 
ment forces us to close down some of these buildings for fear that 
they might be dangerous to the worshippers and compels us to 
worship in others? 


Cooperation on a local basis as far as worshipping is 
concerned has started in some parts of East Africa. I will give two 
examples. The first one is at Kilombero Sugar Scheme in Tanzania, 
Here only one church building is planned for all Protestant Christ - 
ians (mostly comprised of Anglicans, Lutherans and Moravians). 
At Kilombero whatever pastor happens to be sent has the responsi- 
bility to serve all the Christians. Another good example is at Tengeru 
Natural Resources School where we have only one church for both 
Protestant and Catholic Christians. All the Protestants worship 
together and are served by pastors of different denominations from 
time to time. The Roman Catholics too are served by their own 
priest, but we use the same altar, pulpit and pews. The only 
difference so far is that Roman Catholics worship at a different 
time than Protestants. These are a few joint pilot projects attempted 
in various places, but we should have more of this. 


Yes, we should also work together in those spheres 
which do not relate directly to questions of faith, We should work 
together in the areas where there is no conflict. Again the Christ- 
ian Council of Kenya set us a good example when with the Roman 
Catholic authorities it issueda joint statement of education in Kenya. 
The statement was then issued by the "Christian Church in 
Kenya", J am sure this statement carried heavier weight with the 
government than if each church (and there are many of them in 
Kenya) had sent its own statement of where it stands on education. 
How I wish that this could be a reality in every field. We must 
search for those areas which unite men and go the whole way with 
them. We should especially collaborate in practical matters, and 
doctrinal matters will find their own solution. 


To summarise, let us therefore work together: 


1) By having certain projects together not only on an 
ecumenical basis but on a local basis too. 


2) By having joint services of all denominations in one 


particular locality. We should grow in the habit of praying together 
and worshipping together. Let us have time to read the Word of 
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God together. People who read the Scriptures together find it diffi- 

cult to stay apart for a long time. This may prove to be a uniting 
force or at least the greatest stimulus for unity. The East African 
Revival Movement is a good example in this respect. Christians of 
many denominations and backgrounds meet together under the Word 
of God, and they find that each time they meet there is a feeling of 
belonging together. Togetherness is no longer a slogan but a reali- 

ty. The Revival Movement has caused many Christians to meet 
together, share their joys and sorrows together, talk together, 

pray together and walk in the light together. And in many cases 

they gohome rejoicing and find it most difficult to stay apart, Those 

denominational differences which are greatly stressed by the eccle- 

siastical authorities do not become the number one problem. The” 
unity we have in Christ is what matters. This does not mean that 

the Revival Movement despises the confessional loyalty, for even 
those who belong to this way are warned to remain faithful members © 
of their own communion; but in my opinion it serves as a strong 
stimulus towards unity of the Church. 


3) By having a common hymn book. In many places 
hymns have served as a link between Christians of different deno- 
minations. The World Council of Churches should produce a book 
of that nature drawing from hymns known and loved by most deno- 
minations. Such a book should be available locally too. If it cannot 
be done on a higher level, this approach should be followed on the 
local level. 


4) By exchanging tutors, teachers or professors in our 
theological colleges or seminaries. Also we should get theologians 
or scholars to conduct research whose results will benefit all de- | 
nominations. What the Division of Studies of the W.C.C. is doing 
is of vital importance. 


5) By trying to get speakers not of our own confession 
to our pastors’ refresher courses, convocations, conferences and 
retreats to foster friendship and understanding. When people hear 
another point of view they will gain an understanding of that con- 
fession, or when they hear another person expounding the Word of 
God as it is done in their own denomination, they will know that the 
other denomination is not as bad as it was thought to be. 


6) In the mission fields when a certain denomination 
lacks workers, be they nationals or missionaries, it should try to 
obtain them from another related denomination, 

7) In our theological colleges where we train pastors 
the emphasis should also be on those areas where we agree with 
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one another rather than emphasizing our differences only. Let us 
stress our common ground and the unity we have in many areas, It 
is Archbishop W. Temple who said, ''We could not seek union if we 
didnot already possess unity." And Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan adds, "We x 
look for areas of agreement precisely because they are also the 

areas of our most basic disagreement. The unity we have is, when 
studied in its depth, also a revelation of our disunity. " 


A certain Roman Catholic theologian has 
said: 10 


We must learn to know each other's point of 
view and examine the points that divide us, 
and whether the things that divide us really 
concern doctrine or merely the way of ex- 
pressing it. It is indeed of the utmost im- 
portance to learn patiently and with perse- 
verance the way in which our Christian non- 
Catholic brothers express themselves, as it 
is often very different from ours, for their 
theology has frequently assimilated the for- 
mulas of modern philosophy. Furthermore, 
as Pope John said in his speech opening the 
Vatican Council, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between dogma, that is to say Catholic 
doctrine, and the way, the language in which 
it is presented. 


_ How To Interpret Confessionalism in Our Present Situation 
Confessions are binding for how long? A confession, 
like any agreement in civil life, can not really be permanently 
binding if the situation changes radically. We have the freedom to 
adapt the confession to our present situation. The purpose of the 
confessions suchas the Augsburg Confession was to bring Reforma- 
tion and set forth the basic theological doctrines as correctives to 
the issues of the time. That remains the purpose of our confessions, 
and it is on the basis of this principle that we need to make some 
changes or add some articles of faith relevant to our time. The 
confession must reflect the national culture, national ambitions, 
and show the true Christian doctrines of the time. If you study con- 
fessions carefully, you will find this. In the Augsburg Confession, 
for example, you find names of kings or emperors, princes or 
bishops of that time. You will find that it reflects the culture of the 
Germans of that time. This is what we should do in our day. We 

have to have a confession which suits our own conditions and which 

- answers our own problems of today. x 
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I don't think that there is anything wrong in making 
changes of thisnature. The Augsburg Confession served well during 
the 16th century and on and has its place up to now as a good docu- 
ment for reference and for historical purposes. But we are now 
called upon to make one which will speak to our people of today. 
And the old denominational confessions should be stored in our 
libraries inthe archives for reference. Do not mistake my meaning 
by thinking that I take confessions lightly; not at all. On the one 
hand, articles of faith are very important and nobody should treat 
them lightly. But on the other hand we should be careful lest we 
treat them as sacred documents which are binding for all time and 
which shall not be criticised or amended under any circumstances. 
When Dr. Julius Nyerere, the President of the United Republic of 
Tanzania, was addressing the Parliament on June 8, 1965, he said: 


The constitution of Tanzania, both in the past 
andinthefuture, is sacred in one sense only. 
That is the sense in which it provides a 
framework within which - and only within 
which - both the Government and the lawscan 
be changed at the will of the people... But 
it would be stupidity if mistaken notions of 
the immutability of the constitution made the 
people themselves feel unable to change their 
constitution even if experience shows that it 
is not able to facilitate the principles it is 
supposed to serve. 


Of course we dare not equate confessions with con-. 


stitutions, but we can rightly say that the purpose of confessions 
is to serve people at certain times and people must have the free- 


dom to add, change and Sag according to the conditions of the 


time. Dr. H. E. Jacobs said: 


Where the faith has been thoroughly appro- 
priated and has really entered into thelife, 
it unconsciously combines fidelity to an his- 
toric confession which is found to be script- 
ural, with the greatest freedom of adaptation 
and adjustment to variations of time and 
place, and to the ever shifting movements 
of thought and discussion. The results of the 
Reformation are the basis, but not the limit 
of the thought and life of the Church of later 
centuries. Newissues will constantly demand 
new expressions of the same precious faith. 
All progress is by the combination of two 
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forces, fidelity to the past and fidelity to the 
present. Neither the Augsburg Confession 
nor the Schmalkald Articles, nor the formula 
of Concord can be the ultimate definition of 
the. Church's... faith... Gentesstene smust 
always be interpreted upon their historical 
background, and their statements should be 
applied in the sense in which they were in- 
tended by their authors. 


What we should do now is to take all the confessional 
documents of the major confessional bodies such as Lutherans, 
Anglicans, Moravians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregation - 
alists, etc., and make out of them one common confession. We 
should take all those important and relevant articles contained in 
the Augsburg Confession, the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church, the Reformed Confessions, the Westminster Confession or 
the Heidelberg Catechism, go over them, sift them, and take only 
those doctrines pertinent to our present situation. Then in each 
continent some more articles can be added to suit their cultural 
situation. These confessions should try to translate the Gospel in 
our contemporary African or Asian or European scene. 


In Africa after the basic articles we should have 
articles which will answer problems like polygamy, witchcraft, 
nationalism, Islam, African tribal religion, and all the new ideo- 
logies penetrating Africa. 


As we give a serious reappraisal to our historic con- 
fessions our present confessions should express the same Christ - 
ian truth in our present terms and give the same total Christian 
witness. Let us remember that our confessions are just standards 
of doctrine to help people in disciplining themselves against false 
teaching. They are simply pointing people back tothe Bible, The 
Bible is above the confessions and doctrines, and we should realize 
that all the Biblical doctrines have not been formulated yet. There 
are many to come. Each generation has to formulate its own state- 
ments to explain Biblical truth. No single confession of any one 
church can boast that it contains all the truth for all time in every 
situation. Only the Bible has the whole truth which should be app- 
lied by every generation according to the situation. Ten years ago 
Africa didn't need to state where it stood against ideologies such 
as communism, syncretism, secularism or nationalism. Now we 
need statements to safeguard Christians against these forces which 
are occupying the minds of many Africans and making a great im- 
pact. 
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The Problem of Severing Ties with Our Confessionalism 


Wherever there are Church union discussions, a con- 
cern arises as to what will happen when we are united into one 
church and are forced to sever confessional relationships with our 
former mother church. Of course we know that theologically the 
communion is there, the fellowship does exist, for we are one in 
spirit and in Christ, for all who belong to the body of Christ are 
one with each other in spite of their diversity. But when two, three 
or four confessional bodies are united into one unified organization, 
what will be the relationship? The concern is with regard to financial 
help and personnel. To the so-called younger churches this is no 
small problem. But I think the time has come to refuse the financial 
support of those whose strong confessional ties cause our evange- 
lism to be ineffective. How long shall we be tied to a woman's apron 
strings? I mean how long shall we be bound this way and influenced 
in a way that may not help the Church in the future? 


My great fear is that church union may form another 
kind of sect, independent church or a new denomination, and thus 
add a new confession to the already existing ones. When we have 
church union in one country, we must try patiently and with great 
care to unite the existing denominations lest we add another sect. 
Bishop Anders Nygren has rightly said: 13 


It happens all too often that what is thought 
to be a uniting of previously disparate com- 
munions can actually produce new groupings 
which are only added to those already exist - 
ing. Thus the attempt to unite the Church can 
result, paradoxically, in the emergence of a 
new sect. ! 


Another problem arises when church union discussions 
are dominated by anxious expatriates without careful deliberation 
among the natives. This way we may unite only to separate later 
on. That is why we have to go patiently, weighing all the pros and 
cons of the doctrinal issues involved, Let us acknowledge one 
another as members of the one Church of Christ. It is a danger when 
one church assumes that it possesses something that another does 
not. It may be doctrine or a certain form of ecclesiastical order 
(ministry) or something else. Bishop Nygren says: 14 


The Church can be spared all such conse- 

quences by proceeding on the basis of unity 

as an already existing reality. It is not we 

who must create unity; what is demanded of 

usisthat we let this unity come to expression 

in the life of the Church. - 
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Federation of Protestant Churches 


I know that it would be very hard to have a world-wide 
united Church. And I am not yet sure whether this is the intention 
of the Lord. But we can dare start to have a federation of Protestant 
Churches, something stronger than the World Council of Churches. 
Dr. Herman Sasse says: 15 


Why should not the present World Council of 
Churches be either replacedby or transformed 
into, a federation of such nature in which 
also Rome could find its place and where the 
Christians would learn and teach each other 
what it means to live together as separated 
brethren, separated by those differences 
which have proved to be insurmountable, at 
least for the time being and with the means 
available, and yet brethren in the faith in the 
Triune God? 


Can't we have a better unified organization like that of 
the Roman Catholics? Can we start doing so continentally? I am 
sure the churches of Africa could come to this kind of federation 
much more easily than the Western or Eastern churches, And here 
is where the Church in Africa could give its contribution to world- 
wide Christendom. God willing, this is not a great risk to take. I 
am sure the Lord would be pleased at such a risk. I am sure we can 
do it by faith in the Head of the Church, by obedience to the Lord 
of all confessionalism and by our witness to Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. This is the risk of our choice and this may prove to 
be the only risk to take - to form a Federation of Protestant 
Churches and thus to bury confessional strings. 
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COMMENTS ON THE PAPER CALLED 
““CONFESSIONAL FAMILIES AND THE 


CHURCHES IN ASIA’’ 


Report from a Consultation convened 
by the EACC and held at Kandy, 
Ceylon, Dec. 6-8, 1965 


Hiroshi Shinmi 
Background 


One of the concerns of the Asian churches since the 
formation of the East Asia Christian Conference (EACC) has been 
the question of their relationship to World Confessional Organiza- 
tions. It is understandable, in view of their historical ties with 
the ‘parent churches and mission societies", that the development 
of various confessional bodies on the global level has become 
serious problems for many of these ''younger churches" within the 
region. 


This concern was first expressed and discussed at 
the EACC Continuation Committee Meeting at Bangalore in 1961 in 
connection with the question of Asian churches’ membership in 
and financial relationship with World Confessional Organizations. 
It was already felt at that time that wider participation should be 
called for in the discussion involving responsible representatives 
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from those World Confessional Bodies. 


In October 1963 a consultation was called in Geneva 
by the World Council of Churches on the theme, "Freedom and 
Responsibility for Confession and Unity in the Indigenous Church", 
in which officers and staff of all the World Confessional organizations 
as well as a few key persons from EACC took part. World Council 
of Churches was also represented by several staff members includ- 
ing Youth Secretary. (Asamatter of fact Youth Department prepared 
a working paper for this meeting which summarized a previous dis- 
cussion held at the WCC/WCCE Youth Committee meeting in 
Rochester, August 1963). 


The Geneva consultation 1963 helped clarify the issue 
on two points relating to (a) the question of membership in World 
Confessional Organizations andthe various nature of those organiza- 
tions, and (b) the problem of Asian churches’ financial dependence 
on parent churches and mission boards and its implications on 
policy making. A voluminous report of this consultation was produced 
only in a mimeographed form but is not available to the public. 


After having had these two meetings EACC adopted a 
document at its second Assembly at Bangkok in 1964, entitled 
"Confessional Families and the Churches in Asia". It was the most 
clear statement thus far published on this issue by the regional 
ecumenical organization though it was too brief to deal adequately 
with some specific questions. I will quote a few key paragraphs 
from this document just to show its main thrusts: 


"In this whole discussion the point of departure has 
to be that the Church exists to confess Christ in its immediate | 
setting in the world and that, therefore, in speaking about the 
Churches we must speak about Mission, Unity and Truth to- 
gether and as ultimately inseparable. Our common Scriptures, our 
common confession of Jesus Christ as Lord, the life we have been 
given together in Him, our common mission for Him, and our 
common belonging to the Una Sancta - these things will not leave 
us alone. Thus arises, particularly in the lands of the Younger | 
Churches, the overriding concern that Christians in every locality 
shouldbe, in spite of their different "names", identified and identifi- 
able as a people together. The identity of the denomination is, in 
relation to this, a secondary concern. The chief problem to be 
tackled here is the need to devise structures of belonging in which 
denominational boundaries are crossed. Ecumenical experience 
shows that whereas co-operation in action can take place at almost 
every point, it is at the point of structure, ecclesiastical and 
missionary; that dividing walls become insurmountable. 
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| The fact must be faced that, while in the West, the 
churches drew up their historic confessions and adopted their 
various forms of Church order in the light of controversies that 
took place within the Church and within Christendom, the confessional 
need of the churchesin Asia is primarily in relation to their mission 
to the world. The issues for them do not so much concern those 
things in which the churches differ from one another as those things 
which Christians together must confess before the world. Indeed, 
even in the lands where the historic confessions and confessional 
positions had their origin, the present missionary situation of the 
churches call for a radical questioning of the adequacy of these 
confessions". 


Then it goes on to take up four specific points: 
1. In relation to the Ecumenical Movement. 


While recognizing the fact that the confessional families 
sought to maintain their life within the wider ecumenical movement 
as well as organizing themselves on a world scale, churches in 
Asia still find this dual commitment burdensome. | 


"For the Churches in Asia, their participation in the wider ecumenical 
movement, particularly through their membership in the World 
Council of Churches and now through the East Asia Christian Con- 
ference, has meant a discovery of their selfhood as churches. This 
has been a new and exhilarating experience. 


But pricisely on account of all this involvement, both within the 
ecumenical movement as such as within their confessional families, 
there arises the need to watch the growing strain on them. Whatever 
may be the truth about the older churches of the West, the resources 
of the churches in Asia in leadership, personnel and money are 
limited. This is not always realized, nor is it realized that the 
very relationship of gratitude between a younger church and its 
mother church can, for that very reason, be a distorting relation- 
ship". 


The paper urges the confessional bodies to help churches in Asia _ 


in those practical matters as planning and financing their meetings 
in order not to exhaust the limited resources. 


2. In relation to Church Union. 
This is a more tricky question. The paper takes a 


stand that "It is not a question of seeking Church Union for the 
sake of being more effective in mission; it is a matter of being 
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true to the mission itself, for the mission presupposes a common 
life. This being said, it is equally important to say that a Church 
is not a national or geographical entity. Nation and country give 
the context within which the Church must fulfil its mission and, 
therefore, live its life; but every local Church must maintain its 


organic place in the Church Universal. World confessional groupings — 


of churches would appear to be one way of providing this universality, 
though the problem is that, if this is the way it is done, then uni- 
versality is being provided by giving form and strength to that which 
does not belong to the Church, namely, its divisions. A true way 
of providing this universality is to strengthen the missionary 
movement of the churches so that, in every church in every country, 
there are Christians from other churches and other countries”. 


It also appeals to the confessional churches that "It is a function of 
Confessional Churches to point uniting and united churches to the 
necessity of drawing up their own confessions in relation to the 
missionary situation in which they find themselves: not that it is 
enough for a church to draw up its confession once for all: its 
confession must be constantly related to the ‘Now’ at which it 
stands. A confession must be determined both by the call to unity © 
and the call to mission”. 


Next paragraph touches a very delicate point in the whole Church 
Union movement: 


"It is sometimes urged that it is enough to seek local unity between 
churches in a country through a conciliar structure, while churchly 
unity must be established in world terms. Related to this idea is 
the historical fact that there are denominational churches which 
exist to some extent as world churches, the result being that there — 
are churches in Asia which are wedged inside structures whose 
centre of gravity is elsewhere and not in the actual localities where 
these churches are. The implications of this pattern for the Church 
Union Movement are far-reaching. There is urgent need to study 


this whole question in order to provide adequate guidance for the s 


Church Union movement as well as to resolve some of the tensions 
implicit in this situation”. 


3. In relation to Joint Action for Mission. 


After having described a few examples which illustrate 
what Joint Action for Mission can mean in relation to world 
confessional organisations it goes on to point out the real problem: 


"But just here lies the great problem. The plans envisaged under 
"Mutual responsibility" can also make the Anglican Church so in- 
ward looking that, while it develops inter-church aid within the 
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family, it hinders members of that Church either giving to or 
receiving help from other churches. Should there develop the idea 
that a church of a particular denomination in one country must, in 
the first instance, seek help from or give help to a church of the 
same denomination in another country, the tendency to isolation 
and self-sufficiency that exists in some churches would be streng- 
thened. The risk is all the greater when the confessional world 
bodies do not write into the procedures and processes that are 
_ planned, the necessity of keeping in step with plans already made 
as a result of ecumenical consultation on both the national and 
worldlevels. Failure to do this not only makes increasingly difficult 
the development of national strategies but also exposes the churches 
to temptations in making their appeals. Already consultations have 
been held in Asia, for instance, about Joint Action for Mission as 
wellas about the processes and structures of Inter-Church Aid, and 
certain recommendations have been made to the churches, to 
NCCns, tothe EACC, andto the WCC. It is of the utmost importance 
that in any new development planned by world confessional bodies 
these should be taken into full account". 


4. In relation to membership. 
Three different aspects are taken up in this section: 


a) The question of membership of the United Churches and of the 
Uniting Churches whether they should belong to certain world 
denominational organizations or not. 


b) The existence of those Churches which are not the result of the 
work of any particular denomination in the West, the confessional 
position of which will be acceptable to more than one confessional 
family. 


c) The question of new churches as a result of dissensions within 
existing churches. 


The paper, inconclusion, acknowledges the complexity 
of the problem and that there is no easy way out of the situation. 
Proposals are made to continue in the further search. 


Comments on a more recent EACC consultation were 
received too late for inclusion. : 
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METHODIST YOUTH 
IN THE CONFESSIONAL CONVERSATION 


By Theodore Mc Eachern 


The word "confessional" as used in ecumenical cir- 
cles conveys the ancient folk wisdom that "birds of a feather flock 
together"’". The important thing is to know what kind of bird you 
are. For benefit of the Geneva bird watchers association, and 
affiliated field groups, some identification of Methodism's place in 
the species is desirable. 


The species Ecclesia has a number of varieties, some 
of which will illuminate Methodism's confessional stance. By des- 
cription, those varieties are as follows. 


Ecclesia ecclesiorum: a big bird, black in color, the 
male having a white band at the neck, the female © 
having varied white plumage of the head and crown. 
The call is similar to the sound, "We're it, we're it, — 
return". Although this bird is known to associate 
with other varieties it remains somewhat apart. The 
preponderance of atomic particles in the atmosphere 
is causing certain mutations, however. 
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Methodism is a completely different variety, though 
it seeks understanding of and fellowship with those varieties claim - 
ing to be more bird than we. Having spent time nesting with them, 
we continue to hope for the elysian feeding grounds of unity. 


Ecclesia _sacramentorum: the variety of this bird with 
which Methodism has been associated is distinguished 
by its habitat of established private watering places 
which it defends with vigor. Its call, "See Canter- 
bury, See Canterbury", tends to drive the Methodist 
birds away, although it is descended from this line. 


Methodism can be identified by two varieties. Many 
prefer to call it - Ecclesia fraternitas: it has no dis- 
tinguishing plumage or habits, a mixture of varieties 
with no true form. It is known to range freely in the 
feeding grounds of others and is nourished by a great 
diversity of foodstuffs. It's call compares with, ''Lo 
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here! Lo there: 


Viewed from the east where Methodism has wintered 
there are those who call it - 


Ecclesia natiorum: a migratory bird settling in many 
nations yet returning frequently to the point of origin. 
A colorful bird, its markings are red, white and blue. 
Its call is similar to the words, "Stars and Stripes 
the Union Jack". Mutations cannot be accomplished in 
the country of migration, but only by returning to the 
flocks existing in great quantity in Great Britain and 
North America. 


In such bird taxonomy there are those who would 
identify Methodism as Ecclesia insula, as if it were an island in- 
habitor knowing no other continents of faith - though this is probably 
an unjust identification. Others may regard it as Ecclesia solus, the 
variety that flies alone without reference to others - but this again 
is probably based upon limited information. In the way birds flock 
together it is appropriate to identify Methodism as a fraternal con- 
fession with strong ties in the nations of origin, notably Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. 


Tounderstand fully the confessional characteristics of 
Methodism there are several facts that must be known. 
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- Methodism has been exported around the world 
by a vast mission enterprise, but unfortunately 
its exportation was sometimes related to colo- 
nization, as in Panama or India. In rare cases, 
suchas Sarawak, Methodism was established by — 
regional missionary action. Most Methodist 
Churches in countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America retain administrative ties with some 
unit of Methodism in Great Britain or the USA. 


- A big issue facing Methodism today is one of 
autonomy. Asian Methodist leaders addressed 
the Board of Missions in the USA asking what 
response a move toward autonomy would evoke. 
The board responded by assuring continuation | 
of support in prayer, concern, funds and per- 
sonnel for any conference voting for indepen- 
dence. 


- Independent autonomous Methodist Churches 
exist in Korea, Mexico, Brazil, Indonesia, South 
Africa and West Africa. Procedures are now 
under way to establish autonomy in Cuba, Bur- 
ma, Pakistan and Liberia. 


- Methodism contributed greatly to the for- 
mation of the United Church of Canada, The - 
Church of South India, and the United Church 
of Japan. : 


-In 1964, for the first time, Asian Methodist. 
leaders held a conference in Asia to discuss 
common Asian problems. Prior to that con- 
ference Asian Methodists were coordinated by 
the Boards of Missions. 


- A World Methodist Council is organized to be 
an association of the churches in the Methodist 


tradition throughout the world. It does not seek — | 


to legislate for them nor invade their autonomy. 
Rather it exists to serve them and to give unity 
to their witness and enterprise, At present its 
President is from the USA, and its two former | 
Presidents were British and American. Its two 
secretaries are American and British. Of the 
chairmen for 14 standing committees, 9 are 
from the USA and 5 from Britain. The council 
has met four times in England, five times in 
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North America and once in Norway. The Coun- 
cil will meet again in 1966 near London, Eng- 
land. Headquarters for the Council are in the 
USA. 


Prior to 1951 the forty or more independent bodies 
having their origin in the Wesleyan Revival were loosely knit and 
there was no strong confessional emphasis. The fact that the vari- 
ous large communions had organized or strengthened their world- 
wide organization led certain Methodists to the conviction that a 
closely knit Methodist organization was called for. If ''confession- 
alism" had a visible origin in Methodism it came as a response to 
the growth of other confessional bodies. | 


A growing concern for autonomy combined with develop - 
ment of the World Methodist Council creates a dilemma. At the 
very time patterns of paternalism in the missionary enterprise are 
being broken, within the World Methodist Council circumstances 
are created that will cause the younger churches to remain weaker 
partners with the centers of power in the West. To this extent the 
growth of confessionalism in the Methodist Church is a danger. 


In another similar vein the Methodist Church was 
active in support of forming the World Council of Churches at about 
the same time it was actively erecting a world confessional or- 
ganization. One motive for creating a world-wide organization - 
though not the only motive - was to compete with similar organiz- 
ations of other denominations. While working for unity in the World 
Council we have been creating rival loyalty to our particular tra- 
ditions. 


Leaders of world Methodism have participated in 
meetings sponsored by the World Council of Churches, for re- 
presentatives of all the world confessional organizations. Such 
meetings were conducted in 1957, '59 and '62. The agenda of these 
meetings has not included an evaluation deep enough to challenge 
the fundamental assumption of world confessionalism. 


Asa confessional body, therefore, Methodism may be 
characterized as having strength in Great Britain and the USA, 
disseminated by an extensive missionary enterprise rooted in the 
truth of the Gospel, with the younger churches petitioning for auto- 
nomy. Methodism as a confessional body is a living symbol of the 
missionary enterprise of Christ's Church. When a world Metho- 
dist organization is called for it represents a desire for continuing 
association with those churches of the world fostered by the churches 
in the West. 
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Methodism maintains a strong ecumenical witness. In 
the statement of purpose for the World Methodist Council the first 
two items are: (1) "to deepen fellowship of Methodist people”.. 
and (2) "to foster Methodist participation in-the ecumenical move- 
ment..." This intention is visible in the budgets of the churches, 
including large sums for support of the ecumenical organizations. 
The personnel of ecumenical committees and staffs include exten- 
sive lists of Methodists. Methodism tries to think in terms of the 
ecumenical context, though it is not always successful in avoiding 
confessional historical thinking. In some conversations Methodism 
has conveyed an attitude of confessional arrogance, especially in 
deliberations on the Blake-Pike proposal. There are many voices 
being raised within the North American scene to say that Metho- 
dism is not of such a mind, much preferring a more open attitude 
concerning ourselves and our future. 


The ecumenical posture of the World Methodist Coun- 
cil was summed up by Bishop Fred Corson, Council President, at 
a meeting of the Executive Committee, January, 1965. ''Conscious 
of what has been done in the past," he said, ''and deeply appreciative 
of the foundations which have been laid, the World Methodist Coun - 
cil is not living in the past. In the early part of this century all of 
the churches planned their work for a static society... which it 
was assumed would return to the past status quo. But now we know 
that our ability to change and our wisdom to know what changes are 
required will determine our power to influence and win the world 
for Christ. In this new situation we must deal with a new concept 
of ecumeéenicity, the chief characteristic of which ,is the oral 
Catholic ecumenicity.... Its organizational and structural assump- 
tions as primary to unity have taken a secondary place to recog- 
nition and renewal". : 


Dr. Harold Roberts, former President of the World 
Methodist Council said, ''Eventually the World Confessions and the 
World Council of Churches will yield to the fulness of the one 
Church of ‘Christ,’ 


The fires of renewal are burning in the Methodist 
mission boards. A genuine effort is being made to respond to the 
diminishing size of the earth, to the new inter-dependence of the 
nations, to be open to questions others are asking, to respond to 
the interests and demands of the younger churches for autonomy. 
These fires will burn in the Methodist World Council when kindled 
by similar fires from other world confessional organizations. 


Where do youth fit into the scheme of world Metho- 
dism? Several facts can be enumerated. 
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- There is no world-wide Methodist youth or- 
ganization, and any effort to establish one has 
been resisted on every continent. 


- Strong youth organizations exist in Great Bri- 


tain and the USA, growing out of the Sunday 


School Movement and related youth movements 
harking back to Dwight L. Moody, Lord Baden- 
Powell and their spiritual descendents. In Bri- 
tain the Methodist Association of Youth Clubs is 
making an effort to respond to the new situation 
with youth. In the USA a major revision is under 
way regarding organization for and ministry 
with youth of the Methodist Churches. 


In the USA, Methodist ministry with youth is 
taking the stance that diakonia, marturia and 
oikumene are the urgent realities from which 
ministry with youth is derived. Oikumene thus 
becomes central rather than peripheral. | 


- Ministry with youth receives a strong emphasis 
wherever the Methodist Church serves. In some 
Asian, African and Latin American localities 
the education of children and youth has been 
Methodism's greatest contribution. 


- In connection with meetings of the World 
Methodist Council, youth conferences are usually 
conducted. Such conferences were held in 1965 
(North Carolina) and 1961 (Oslo). In 1966 a si- 
milar conference will be held near London, with 
300 youth delegates (100 from USA, 50 from 
Britain, 50 from Europe and 100 from "the rest 
of the world"). An invitation has been accepted 
by the World Council of Churches Youth Staff to 
be represented and active in this conference. 


- In the recent round of regional ecumenical 
youth assemblies the Methodist Church has been 
in full support with extensive participation. 
From the USA an ecumenical youth seminar was 
formed to participate in the Lausanne Con- 
ference, as was a similar group from Britain. 
Assistance was given to non-Americans and 
non-Europeans to attend. At Ann Arbor the 
Methodist support was extensive. An effort was 
made to support the conferences in Nairobi, 
Mexico City and Dumaguete City. 
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Where do Methodist youth and their leaders stand 
with regard to some of the fundamental issues? One cannot speak 
for the many Methodist bodies but some generalizations may be 
accurate. 


One would not find a vehement confessional loyalty 
among younger churchmen in the: Methodist tradition. Rather one 
would most likely find a desire to be relevant, calling for renewal 
of the church, with loyalty directed toward whatever manifestation 
more acutely represents obedience. This stance was revealed in 
recent experimentation in the USA when Methodist youth refused 
denominational identity in the high school, preferring to be known 
by the quality of their witness. 


One would find a prevailing tendency to witness 
through the world's structures working on the world's agenda in 
contrast to working through Methodist structure on strictly Metho- 
dist agenda. This would be especially true in the USA with regard 
to the rights movement. 


One would find little tension between the confessional 
point of view and the ecumenical point of view, primarily because 
the Methodist confessional view is unstated. For that reason young 
Methodist churchmen might not contribute greatly to ecumenical 
conversation, but they would be found ready to participate without 
difficulty in ecumenical action. 


Finally, where does Methodism stand with regard to 
implications from the New Delhi deliberations that all world and 
regional youth conferences should be ecumenically and not con- 
fessionally organized? Does this mean to say that the end has come © 
entirely for regional and world confessional gatherings, that some 
ecumenical agency is now going to organize youth conferences to 
meet the needs and interests of the confessional bodies? If so, that 
is a big order. Will such conferences be organized by the ecu- 
menical correspondents, or will some structure be raised to in- 
clude representatives of the confessional bodies? If the latter, how 
do you prevent the ecumenical conferences from becoming pan- 
confessionalism? If the former, how do the ecumenical conferences 
meet the interests of the confessional bodies, holding in tension 
the historical perspectives while looking constructively at the 
issues? 


In communicating with Methodists involved in deci- 
sions about the World Methodist Youth Conference, the World . 
Council of Churches Youth Department has probably addressed it-_ 
self to the wrong people. The decision to hold a youth conference 
was made by the World Methodist Council Executive Committee. 
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None of the members of that committee is engaged in youth work. 
Nor were any of the persons engaged in Methodist youth work con- 
sulted before the decision was made. Papers raising the confessional 
issue, sent out by the WCC Youth Department, would never reach 
those responsible for decisions about World Methodist Youth Con- 
ferences. Moreover the form in which the papers are delivered 
would not command the attention of the WMC Executive Committee. 


If the WCC Youth Department is serious about ending 
confessional youth conferences why does it not address a specific, 
documented request to world confessional bodies? To do so may 
clarify some of the issues and could result in a more responsible 
policy. 
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CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY 
AND ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT 


By Gerald Steel 


A man may become a member of a particular church 
by one of a variety of possible ways. He could have been brought up 
into religious awareness by his parents, resulting in his acceptance 
of the beliefs of their church, or he might have been converted to 
the Christian faith in later life, Tf he did the latter, then the rea; 
sons for his choosing one confession in preference to another will - 
probably be complex. Whichever way he took towards church 
membership, he made his choice on the basis of an incomplete 
knowledge of the whole church of Christ - his reasons could not 
have been completely rational. Certainly we can assume that it was 
not the nature of the doctrines alone which led to his distinguishing 
between an Anglican church and a Methodist one. Indeed, the same 
randomness of human birth and predicament that makes one man 
-anIndian, another a Greek, may also quietly decide for a Christian 
whether his confession is to be Orthodox or Salvation Army. Rea- 
sons for membership may be quite sensible nonetheless, involving 
such factors as his preference for the company of a certain social 
group with similar interests to his own, or the kind of opportunity 
provided by the church for the working out of his faith in a practical 
way. The plain fact remains, however, that sincere and committed 
Christians are quite fairly distributed amongst all the confessional 
branches of the Church. For anyone to maintain that conviction of 
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the truth is the sole reason for membership of a particular con- 
fession would be inaccurate. 


Nor is there much evidence in support of the view 
that men and women are born with temperaments specially suited 
to certain types of worship, to the exclusion of others. Obviously 
some people are fonder of singing than others, but this is true 
within one denomination. The same applies to different views on 
communal prayer. This mistaken idea of worship temperaments 
may prove one of the imagined obstacles to unity - rather like a 
hill which appears impassable, but which seems to flatten out as 
we approach it. 


Our Approach to Ecumenical Discussion 


Our Lord was approached by a lawyer who said he 
wanted to inherit eternal life. He kept the Law and was somewhat 
taken aback when Jesus stressed the importance of love for his 
neighbour. He had wished to vindicate himself. He wanted Christ to 
tell him he was all right. 


I suspect that our approach to ecumenical matters 
sometimes has this character. We say that we desire unity, our 
motives are good, but we are sure that our own poSition is quite 
sound and that others will be shown to be in the wrong. Because 
we have given allegiance to a certain church, we have inherited 
fossilised doctrines in which some truth is buried and we approach 
ecumenical encounter to argue ourselves into pseudo-justification. 
This is the danger. For us to pretend that any one of our con- 
fessions has the whole truth, or even the greatest share of this, is 
a fruitless exercise. 


ie The right attitude to ecumenical conversations must 
surely be indicated by what has been said already. When we enter 
the conference room to argue about matters of faith and order, we 
should do so in full realisation of the fact that our traditions are 
inherited. We shall then show a desire to share these gifts, rather 
than defend our own right to them. It is just as vital that we learn 
how to receive, as that we are prepared to give. With open-minded 
humility we shall recognise and accept valuable truths from the 
inheritance of others - truths that are precious to the wholeness 
of Christ's church. Naturally there will be matters which per- 
sistently elude agreement, such as the exact spiritual meaning of 
a sacrament. We must consider the possibility that if disagreement 
does persist then perhaps neither side is right. Perhaps the matter 
is not even of central importance. 
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The mission of the Church is of central importance. 
The body of Christ on Earth was not created for its own preserva- 
tion, but for the reconciling of the whole world to God. Certain | 
churches have shown by uniting visibly that their common call to 
witness in their immediate surroundings is far more important 
than conflicting confessional heritages. Like fossils that have 
been unearthed, these doctrinal "bones of contention'’ must be 
subjected to close scrutiny in the light of a common purpose. This 
purpose should be mission and not self-preservation. The trend 
of theology towards emancipation is a sign that this is already 
being done and that solution is not impossible. 


Many times it has been said that no one returns to his 
own church after an ecumenical conference exactly the same as he 
was before he went. This is not just the use of words in order to 
convey vague, balmy hope. Indeed the fact does not spell hope so 
much as frustration as I have found on occasions. Always the in- 
escapable question has loomed in the mind... "How can I pass on. 
what I've learned to those in my church who don't know what ecu- 
menical discussion is?" The fact is that the isolated Christian 
who attends the ecumenical conference is a vital link between his 
own confession and the movement towards unity. He may feel more 
like "a booth in a cucumber field...". So also might the student 
who returns home after experience of the work and fellowship of 
the S.C.M. The problem is to discover the right language of 
communication across that link. 


The Slowness of Ecumenical Progress 


Revolution and evolution are both instruments of 
change. Neither of these processes seems satisfactory to the — 
purposes of the ecumenical movement. Revolution, on the one hand, 
is harmful in its utter rejection of all tradition irrespective of its 
value. Evolution, on the other hand, is slow and painful, if surer. 
of preserving desirable elements, and its prospect does not excite 
one into immediate activity. It could be that by waiting until agree- 
ment is reached on all things, we are averting our eyes from the 
light that is already blazing. Doubt as to the nature of the unity we ~ 
are seeking brings us to a halt. The picture in my mind is of har-_ 
mony rather than unison. The conception is very similar to that of 
the perfect marriage - the chance of mutual enlightenment, the 
need for understanding, and room for forgiving love - all combining 
in a unity of purpose. | 


What are the reasons for the slowness of ecumenical 
progress? I am sure that stubbornness alone is not responsible - 
the majority of Christians sincerely desire what is best for the 
sake of the Kingdom. Accept the following either literally or 
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allegoricallyas you will, but I believe that Satan is using our actual 
involvement in the life of our confessions to keep us divided. It 
would not be the first instance of religious activities serving evil 
purposes. Martyrdom and the Inquisition are both witnesses to this 
fact. The majority of the faithful members of a given denominational 
church are so busy about the work of that church that matters of 
unity have no claim on their time. Clergy are overworked, some- 
times with the dual responsibility of pastoral work and keeping 
their church buildings in a fit state for worship. Laymen already 
give much of their leisure time to church work and witness and to 
ask for a further division of their attention into ecumenical and 
confessional slices seems an unnecessary complication. The 
difficulties of the layman I can illustrate from personal experience. 


Confessions in Perspective 


Most Salvationists are committed to some sort of 
evangelistic work when they become soldiers. The stress is on 
being "Saved to save", and to be committed means more than a 
verbal confession and a Sunday attendance at worship. It often 
means street preaching, house visitation and week-night commit- 
ments, as of course is also the case with Christians of all deno- 
minations. This intensity of involvement can make the vroblems 
of unity seem too much of an intellectual exercise to be relevant to 
our mission. To the majority of Salvationists the Gospel is simple 
in that it is capable of acceptance by ''whosoever will'’. Our eleven 
doctrines are important to us, but the main discussion about them 
is likely to be concerned with how we can make them more intelligible 
to the people who listen to our street witness, rather than with 
precise theological agreement with other confessions. The fallibili- 
ty of language in the formulation of doctrines must be acknow- 
ledged, especially as we are dealing with truths which transcend 
the material aspects of life. The same limitations apply to our 
church 'order' as well as to the expression of our faith. Both Faith 
and Order have the right to exist, but neither should hinder the 
fellowship and mission of those who love the same Lord. 


I have found further evidence of the fundamental lack 
of interest in ecumenical affairs during the last two years, when 
meetings of an. ecumenical -youth. group have left me elated: or 
frustrated by the fluctuation of attendance. The meetings them- 
selves have been varied. We have studied the Bible together, dis- 
cussed our differences with great zeal, listened to speakers from 
various denominations, and cooperated in the arranging of united 
services of worship. It seems that of all the priorities claiming the 
_ attention of a church member when he is deciding what to do with 
his time, the ecumenical meeting is always well down the list. 
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I made mention earlier, when discussing the idea of 
‘worship temperaments’, of imagined obstacles to unity. Many of 
our so-called differences are, in my view, imagined - arising from 
our own mistaken ideas of what others believe. Apart from miscon- 
ceptions however, other tensions exist which are not creative. In 
the paper on Confessional Loyalty and Ecumenical Commitment, 
drawn up by the World Council of Churches, attention is drawn to 
the need for maintaining the creative tension between these two 
forces, so that this may lead to action. It is equally important to 
clear our minds of issues that are continual red-herrings - such 
as the argument between the fundamentalist and the modernist over 
the interpretation of scripture, Our. concept of a.Church made 
whole must make room for these disagreements without their being 
allowed to interfere with the leadings of the Holy Spirit. After all, 
the simple human family is held together by ties that easily contain 
the temperamental differences of its separate members. It cer- 
tainly cannot be said that full concord of views is achieved under 
one church roof, so why should we expect this of the greater Church? 


Preparation of the Young Christian 


I would now like to take up the matter of the pre- 
paration of a young Christian for participation in the life of the 
church. Exactly what is involved in "giving attention to both his 
confessional and ecumenical context'’? In my own case, the latter 
part of this dual process was only incidental. Had I not left home 
for further education, and encountered the wider aspect of the 
church through the S.C.M., I would still probably be wearing con- 
fessional "blinkers'’. Admittedly the invitation to attend the 
Leicester Conference of Christian Youth, in 1962, would still have 
come my way though it is quite likely I would have refused on the — 
grounds that I had no idea what it was all about. 


The teaching given in a Salvation Army Sunday school 
gives both a basic knowledge of Christian doctrine and a detailed 
explanation of practices peculiar to our tradition, such as the 
meaning of the colours of the Flag, or the reasons for the wearing 
of uniform. These may seem trivial things to be included in the 
teaching of young people, but I remember them as object lessons 
in fundamental Christianity. Had this kind of approach been ex- 
tended to include other traditions as well, I have no doubt that this 
would have been accepted in the same way. What is very important, 
the attention would tend to focus on what we share as Christians 
rather than on what seems to divide us. 


This is not to suggest that formal teaching is the best 
or only way of achieving this broad view of the Church. It is how- 
ever one opportunity of translating into practice what we are so 
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often advocating in theory. We must continually bring the matter 
down to "What can we do now?". 


Mentioning the Leicester conference has reminded me 
that this was a Teaching conference, for many an initiation into 
ecumenical thinking and discussion. It is in such "teaching" con- 
ferences that I believe the answer to the rest of the problem is 
found. No matter how much we talk about other traditions we shall 
never really know what we are talking about until we have met 
some of them in the flesh. Many young people are not thrown into 
the ecumenical situation by further education or other such break 
with home environment. These people especially need provision 
before it is too late - that is to say, before an intense programme 
of confessional activity drowns the cry of these other needs for 
recognition. I suggest that the 15 to 18 age group be provided with 
these opportunities from the earliest possible date. The most 
valuable setting for conferences of this type would be regional 
rather than of wider scope, so that the emphasis is on "One church 
inone place". It is here at the local level that their participation in 
the life of the church must be worked out. 


There are certain important conditions to be met if 
teaching conferences are to be of value to the young people who 
attend them. It is essential that such delegates are thoroughly 
grounded in their own traditional confessions, so that their re- 
lationship tothe whole may be understood clearly. Also, they should 
be made to feel that their churches who have sent them for this 
experience regard it as important. Provided then that the aim is to 
teach, and not simply provide a hot-house for uninitiated argument, 
such conferences need not prove to be frustrating experiences to 
the young Christian. 


If we continue to grope blindly for a ''neat solution" to 
the divisions of the Church, we may have shut our eyes to the light 
which has already been given to us. This is the worst indictment 
that could be levelled at the ecumenical movement at this time in 
the history of the Christian Church. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF AN ORTHODOX 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


by Jakob Mainas 


1, A wonderful but terrifying responsibility 


"IT believe one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church". 
When I begin explaining the struggle of an Orthodox in the ecumeni- 
cal movement with the words of the Creed, I do not only do this to. 
show how the Orthodox Church understands itself. Nor is it my 
intention to outline the tragedy and persistence of today's divided 
Christianity. I would also like to show here the theological diffi- 
culties connected with this fact. In every Sunday service we con- 
fess the same Creed ("I believe one Church"), but in divided litur- 
gies. We do not know the number of Christian churches and com- 
munities whose congregations confess the same contradictory 
truth before God and the world. It seems to me that no true Chris- 
tian can face this fact without feeling the pain which has caused the 
division of the one Church. It would be embarrassing, and from the 
Christian point of view absurd, if we were to exchange our opinions 
on this fact without at the same time feeling the pain of these 
wounds, asif our discrepancy in faith were only a scientific matter. 
Not only to talk about this embarrassing question but also to feel it 
deeply, would be the Christian beginning of any rapprochement of — 
the denominations. 
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It is good to be informed about the faith of the divided 
brethren, because it overcomes the derision and indifference to- 
wards these brethren which is now rightly condemned by Christian | 
consciousness. However, is not the indifference by which people 
let themselves be flooded with such information, exactly the same 
thing? The life of faith knows no truth without love. On this basis 
only is the attempt at continuing inter-confessional dialogue in the 
ecumenical movement worthwhile. And it is indeed an encouraging 
sign of our time that it is only through this spirit of truth, on the 
basis of love, that the ship of the oikoumene is moved forward. The 
time of polemics is definitely past. Nowadays K. Barth's challenge 
seems a natural task to us: ‘Mutual bearing and being borne; 
- questioning and being questioned; and standing up for what one be- 

lieves". Or, as one of today's most important Orthodox theolo- 
gians, G. Florofsky, has expressed it: "In a divided Christianity, 
none of us can really be a Christian even when he stands in the full 
faith, because nobody can be released from his responsibility to- 
wards others. Everybody has the terrifying, and at the same time 
wonderful, mission of being the guardian of his brothers. Christian 
division is an open, bleeding wound in the body of Christ." 


In particular, this consciousness of responsibility to- 
wards our "other" brothers leads us into an unending struggle 
against indifference. Besides this indifferent attitude, which should 
be considered as a fatal disease within ecumenical co-operation, 
two more dangerous manifestations can harm interconfessional 
relations: the sterile fanaticism of confessional polemics on the 
one hand, and the contrary phenomenon of a premature tendency 
to ignore or even to conceal the real discrepancies of faith for the 
sake of a false irenic attitude on the other. Both should be branded 
as "heresies" and deviations from the real ecumenical spirit, and 
should be avoided. Only with the overcoming of such dangers can 
a real dialogue between the members of different churches begin. 
And only in this way can we as Christians experience the moment 
of truth and the point of unity in the course of our religious life - 
not aS separate moments, but as one and the same holy event. 


2. The "discomfort" of the Orthodox in the ecumenical movement 


Although the Orthodox Church is one of the pioneers 
of the ecumenical movement .and recognises itself as a founder 
member of the movement, it is certain that to this day their co- 
operation is not given without inner uncertainty. One does not need 
a profound knowledge of the history of Orthodox co-operation with 
the World Council of Churches to realise their special place in the 
development of its work. The position of the Orthodox Church within 
the ecumenical movement has never been very clear, and is contra- 
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dictory. A confirmation of this "discomfort" of the Orthodox is 
apparent from the fact that in almost all ecumenical conferences, 
special statements have been made by the Orthodox Church. More- 
over, if we watch the development of ecumenical contacts, we can 
see that inlocal churches - as, for example, the Church of Greece - 
ecumenical work has been restricted to a very limited number of 
theologians, and has not found a great response among the people 
and the clergy. A strong opposition against unconditional co-opera- 
tion in the ecumenical movement has even made itself felt. 


The questionable nature of the relationship between 
Orthodoxy and the ecumenical movement becomes apparent from a 
statement of the Russian Orthodox theologian, Alexander Schme- 
mann, who is one of the most important modern Orthodox thinkers 
(Unity in  Mid-Career, An Ecumenical Critique, New York, 
1963; offprint in: Contacts, no. 45, 1964). He talks about a breach 
between "real'' Orthodoxy and the official position of the Orthodox 
Churches within the WCC. The latter are dangerously isolated 
from the "Orthodox reality’, i.e. the whole clerical, theological 
and liturgical experience, which alone can give life and authenti- 
city to the actions of church polity. This breach is the real reason 
Orthodoxy as a whole remains an outsider in the ecumenical move- 
ment, and does not participate in it. If you ask the reasons for this 
alienation, Schmemann's answer is that the fundamental difference 
between western and eastern Christianity could not produce a real 
encounter. The ecumenical movement remained, in its ethos, 
structure, and theological problems and language, fully under the 
influence of the specifically western way of thinking. Neither the 
Orthodox suppositions nor the Orthodox ecumenical method (i.e. 
only by way of the truth can we achieve unity) could find recognition 
in the sphere of ecumenical life. 


No less does the weakness of the official Orthodox 
position appear in their acceptance of the ‘'denominational" prin- 
ciple. Since no common definition of the Church could be found, 
every autonomous community was accepted as a Church. This, 
however, is radically incompatible with the Orthodox conception. 
In this way the Orthodox aspect of the ecumenical reality is not 
made clear. This is the main criticism against the Orthodox, who 
cannot fulfil their ecumenical mission as long as through today's 
"official Orthodox position", the Church itself does not appear in 
its entire reality and unity. The Orthodox Church, according to its 
nature, can never accept the role of ''the other half" which is at 
the same time included with and excluded by Protestantism as a 
whole. "And as long as this real discrepancy is not expressed in 
the structure of the WCC, the position of Orthodoxy will remain 
abstruse and will cause confusion, for the Orthodox themselves as 
well as for their Protestant brothers. " 
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Father Schmemann here shows us clearly how difficult 
a real encounter is between churches as churches; it is understood 
that the ecumenical movement does not serve only to solve practi- 
cal problems, but it attempts primarily to re-establish the lost 
unity of the Church. The attempt to abate the struggle for real unity 
in religious life and to regard its ecumenical movement only as an 
organisation of external church affairs, is hiding the actual prob- 
lem, With such a way of looking at it, the ecumenical movement 
loses its intrinsic meaning. 


We must not give up the struggle to overcome the 
division because of the tragedy and persistence of the present 
situation of a broken Christianity. The exciting development to- 
wards the unity of the Church, which has gained such dynamic im- 
portance nowadays, must not be turned back because of the failure 
of a confessional theology. It is precisely these difficulties which 
should show us the way we have to follow in our theological efforts, 
in order to accomplish our present task. When we become aware, 
by way of self-criticism of the Orthodox co-operation in the ecu- 
menical movement, of the contrasts and differences between the 
Orthodox and the ecumenical reality, we should not become dis- 

couraged and go back to a guarded position because of this conflict. 
Onthe contrary, we should ask ourselves how, under these circum- 
stances, a real encounter of our churches can take place. 


3. The ecumenical perspective of present Orthodoxy 


’ Being aware of such conflict mentioned by Father 
Schmemann, the question arises whether there is not the possibi- 
lity for the Orthodox to look at the present situation in a different 
way; namely, if we regard the ecumenical movement as a mere 
_ historically-accomplished fact; if we primarily regard it not asa 
reality but as a possibility, which inherits its purpose not so much 
from the past as from the future. Is the meaning of the ecumenical 
movement really fulfilled inthe attempt to give a common expression 
to the ecclesiastical realities already existing, or is it rather 
mainly a call from God to strive for the real unity ot the Church? 
Should we regard the reunification of the churches, which is so 
ardently desired, only as a return to a condition of the past, or 
should we regard it as the progression towards the accomplishment 
of the actual nature of the Church? 


The struggle for a satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions seems to be the specific theological task of our generation. 
And we have to realise that nowadays people become more and 
more aware of the fact that the nature of the Church and its unity 
cannot be understood without relation to the world and its being. 
On the other hand, this proves how closely the ecumenical problem 
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is related to the understanding of the Church and its nature. The 
problem of the unity of the Church and the overcoming of con- 
fessionalism cannot be regarded and solved externally; only through 
participation in the life of the Church can the sin and the misery of 
a divided Christianity disappear. 


However, how must we understand the life of the 
Church? Is this life confined only to the adoption and the confession 
of certain religious realities and to a way of life which is deter- 
mined by these realities? In other words, can the Christian of the 
present time identify real church life with a typical religious atti-_ 
tude, which is known to us from former times? Let us see how 
N. Berdjajeff interprets this critical subject: ''The Church is not an 
actual fact which exists along with a parallel to the other facts; it 
is not a moment within the entirety of history and the world; it is 
not a divided, objectified reality. The Church is the whole; it is the 
fulfilment of being, of life, of the world and of mankind; and it 
converts all this into a Christian condition. According to its nature, 
it is worldly. And the abandonment of this nature is a sign of the | 
decadence of its consciousness. The Church is the Christianised 
world. Christ came into the world, was crucified and rose from 
the dead. And the whole world was transformed and became a new 
creation. The entire world follows his way; the way of crucifixion 
and resurrection. "' 


Berdjajeff's thoughts do not only prove the wide di- 
mensions of real church life, but can also be regarded as an indi- 
cation of our efforts to restore the unity of the Church. The 
problem of the unity of the Church can be solved not on the level 
of polemic thought (Kontroverstheologie), but on the basis of real 
Church life. The inevitable challenge of a secularised world today 
calls on Christians of all confessions for a new interpretation of 
their faith, and for hard work to master these new problems. In 
this new situation, in the struggle for the Christianisation of the — 
world, our generation can obtain a strong impetus for overcoming 
sterile confessionalism and for discovering new aspects of the 
ecumenical reality of the Church. 
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CONFESSIONALISM : A RESPONSE 


By Dariel Sparling 


Today, for a young adult to be acting and philosophis- 
ing, theologically, in terms other than ecumenical, is to be su- 
premely unconcerned, unrealistic, unaware. To be confessionally 
loyal only, is to be an integral part of the ''great deceit’, to be an 
active member of the "in-group", to be party to hypocrisy and 
dishonesty. 


Well-documented in current literature is the fact of the 
institutional church's failure to meet society, to dialogue with 
society, and to be meaningful in society. Paul Tillich sees religion 
as one of the great threats to the religious life. 


"Why? Because religious systems tend to 
become rigid with age. And when they be- 
come rigid, they suppress the inquiry, the 
dynamic, the love, and the insight that gave 
them their original inspiration and growth. 
Continuous individual research for the deepest 
meanings of rituals and symbols is absolute- 
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ly necessary to preserve the vitality of reli- 
gion. And unfortunately all religions tend 
eventually to defeat and discourage that 
search, a fact which presents us with the 
existential problem." 

(Brown, "Tillich in Dialogue") 


BUT, to some young adults, and to me, there is a 
high personal and intellectual investment in the church's Biblical 
teachings, in Christ's church, in the church that lives out the Gos- 
pel. Itisaninvestment in a vision, in a dream that must necessarily 
be realised in ecumenical terms rather than in terms of confessional 
loyalty. 


Because of this investment in a vision, and because of 
this disappointment and disillusionment in the institutional church, 
ecumenical thinking becomes the only viable alternative to getting 
out, and becomes necessary for the realisation of that vision of re- 
birth and survival.. Therefore, to speak and act and philosophise in 
ecumenical terms is to be an integral and creative part of rising 
out of the primeval slime - and it means risking everything for the 
sake of a cause that may well be doomed to failure.... but worth 
it. 

"But here and now to be human means at least 
one thing: to be passionately open to the 
mystery of passing from numberless possibi- 
lities to concrete actuality. " 

(Come, "The Reluctant Revolution") 


The priorities. become clear once the givens) ane 
clear - that is, once the desire for rebirth of the Christian church 
is established and once the risks have been weighed in terms of 
risks being means to the end of ultimate concern and ultimate 
reality. Especially and horribly clear is the priority of time - 
NOW: And equally clear is the priority of individuals - US: 


"Tf a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
different “drummer, Let him step, to the 
music which he hears, however measured or 
far away." 

(Henry David Thoreau, ‘Walden"’) 


What is the starting point for ecumenical thinking? 


Surely we start where we are - we start in our community, we 
bring to ecumenical thinking the experiences we have had, we 
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bring our personal resources of time, intellect and commitment. 
We have to be convinced of several things: . 


(1) our work as individuals 
(2) the fact of an unpredictable world that we live in 


(3) the fact that Christians witness most effectively in 
temporary situations 


(4) the fact that Christian presence means sensitivity, 
awareness and perceptions in any and all situations 


(5) the fact that Christ is incarnate in all situations 
and in all people 


(6) the fact that ecumenical thinking is at least taking 
your differences with you and sharing them in per- 
sonal encounter. 

Then, we must dream, we must become visionaries: 

We must have a horizon in front of us, so that as we set immediate 

goals, we do it in reference to that horizon. We must share those 

hopes and dreams and fears and frustrations with others around 
us - andso, hopefully, grow towards that community of Christians 
that Bonhoeffer speaks of. | 


The end is clear, but each of us as individuals, must 
work together in setting the goals to reach that end. 


"IT simply argue that the Cross be raised 
again at the centre of the market place as 
well as on the steeple of the Church. I am 
recovering the claim that Jesus was not cru- 
cified in a Cathedral between two candles, 
but on a Cross between two thieves, on the 
garbage heap of the town; on a crossroads so 
cosmopolitan that they had to write his title 
in Hebrew and Latin and in Greek ...; at the 
kind of place where cynics talk smut, and 
thieves curse, and soldiers gamble. Because 
that is where He died and that is what He 
died about. Ant that is where churchmen 
should be and what churchmen should be 
about, " 

(George MacLeod, ''Only One Way Left'’) 
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PROTESTANTISM: DEAD OR ALIVE ? 


By Stephen C. Rose 


On the North Side of Chicago the isolated word Pro- 
testantism on the lips of an up-and-coming comedy-monologist 
brings instant laughter to a coffee house crowd which has largely 
bypassed the Church. 


Onan English comedy record, Protestantism is chosen 
above all other religions because it is "easy'' and ''doesn't cost 
much, " 


Every second guide book to Geneva, Switzerland, 
Calvin'scity, exults in the fact that the Genevese citizens have cast 
off the somber pall of Calvinism. 


In a British magazine, New Christian, a Methodist 
minister named Ray Billington writes: "I foresee the breaking down 
of central structures, andthe springing into life of local expressions © 
of the Christian community... It may be that with such a pattern 
the Church will once again begin to stand for something whichis — 
real in men's lives, instead of standing as the guardian of a tra-~ 
dition which is generally rejected because its essential worth is 
hidden behind ecclesiastical jargon, imposing edifices and clerical 
collars." 
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For emphasis, he adds: '"The Church is dead, Long 


Una! 


live the non-church: 


In Athens, a conference is held in which planners, 
economists and sociologists meet to exchange creative ideas on the 
future of human settlements. A career woman from Western 
Europe marvels at what she conceives to be the continuing alle- 
giance of the mass of Greek people to the Church. "We don't have 
to worry about that anymore", she remarks. 


A picture emerges. The Christian faith is not attacked, 
but its institutional expressions, habits and mores are. 


Strangely perhaps, Roman Catholicism is now treated 
with respect, even with hope, possibly because of the unleashing of 
the spirit of Pope John XXIII on the world or because in a complex 
society the structures of Catholicism remain visible and compre- 
hensible. 


But Protestantism, despite heroic efforts to attain 
relevance, is seen increasingly as an anachronism, a movement 
which, once alive, is now dead. 


: Reformation. Sunday has either become an occasion 
for embarrassment or for post-mortems and the search for new 
life, the shape of which is only dimly understood. What, for 
example, is a conscientious clergyman to say on Reformation 
Sunday? He may speak glowingly of the majesties of Luther and 
Calvin, but the words will fall on largely deaf ears because the 
historical situation which produced the reformers is no longer in 
existence. There are no Tetzels selling indulgences on the streets 
of New York and Los Angeles, And when instances of pre-Vatican II 
Catholicism crop up, they will find enough opposition from liber- 
ated Catholics to make Protestantism, as a corrective, superfluous. 


There remain onlytwoor three major stumbling blocks 
to reunion in the minds of most people: the supremacy of the Pope, 
the popular veneration of the Virgin Mary, and what one suspects 
will be a shortlived Roman Catholic insistence on rigid birth con- 
trol policies. 3 


It soon must dawn on the sensitive Protestant that 
Protestantism today is primarily relevant as an idea, as a per- 
spective; as an institution it is less and less comprehensible. If 
Protestantism is understood as a necessary emphasis within the 
whole Christian community, surely Pope John was a Protestant 
Pope. For in this context, Protestantism is the noble sentiment 
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that enables Christians to take risks in the worship of a God who 
does not stand still. It is a principle which has its roots in the 
call of Christ: ''Follow me." And it is absurd to suppose that we 
can tack the name Protestant onto a specific institution without 
corrupting it and making it laughable. 


Historically, of course, the meaning of Protestantism 
is richer and more complex than has been suggested. The emphasis 
of Luther on the priesthood of all believers and justification by 
faith, and of Calvin on the sin of man and the freedom of God gave 
life and content to specifically Protestant faith. But because true 
theology has always been an integration of Christian insight with 
present history, even these once essential emphases may be less 
than helpful today. On close examination, we may find not only 
the fragmented, culturally bound institutions of Protestantism, but 
also its essential theological insights, to be increasingly meaning- 
less, At the least, both require radical redefinition. 


Consider the four theological points just mentioned. 
The priesthood of all believers was Luther's weapon against the 
excessive clericalization of Renaissance Catholicism. It suggests 
that every man is to be a priest to his neighbor. This is a noble 
idea, but it may have contributed unconsciously to the irrelevance 
of the Church. Ministers in our time have largely become Jacks- 
of-all-trade, with scarcely the time or training that is necessary 
if they are to be true resource persons to the laity. At the same 
time, the laity in the Church of the future will be called to trans- 
late a generalized notion of priesthood into specific involvements, 
Where they are, in the world. The priesthood of all believers has © 
@ nice ring to it, but it might be better today to substitute the= 
phrase "the specific mission of all Christians according to talent 
and calling." 


Luther spoke compellingly of justification by faith at 
atime when the Roman Catholic Church was busily justifying people 
by works. Today it can be said that both institutional Catholicism 
and institutional Protestantism are guilty of works righteousness; 
but certainly the aim of both Churches is to insist that salvation is 
the free gift of a loving God. 


Justification by faith includes the assumption that man 
is in bondage to "the Law." The original law was the rigorous 
written code of Israel. But today it is hard to sustain the point that 
we are enslaved by that law. By and large the preaching of the 
Churches avoids mention of the heavy imperatives of obligation 
and justice which the Old Testament makes plain. And we are con- 
fronted with the interesting fact of being told that we are set free 
from a law of which we are unaware. To proclaim justification without 
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proclaiming the law is like offering a cure to an unperceived ill- 
ness, or an answer to an un-asked question. | 


Calvin's emphasis on man's total degradation is a 
corrective against human pretension, but its practical effect has 
been to create a Church which has traditionally suppressed ele- 
ments of human personality that are creative and good, notably 
man's artistic imagination and his sexuality. 


It would be unfair to blame Calvin for this, because 
the heavyhanded suppression of what is good and noble in man 
seems to crop up in most religions and even in latter day secular 


_movements. Today we need to place man's sin in the context of his 
possibility for good. We need to affirm with Harvey Cox that 


irresponsibility to the creation, the failure of man to truly and 
justly govern and control the world over which God has given him 
dominion is more truly sinful than the pathetic sexual vagaries of 
those who have been whipped by an inhibited Church into a subcon- 
scious frenzy of guilt. And at this juncture the natural law theories 


_»« of Catholicism may be as helpful as the genuinely prophetic call to 


responsibility that sometimes invades Protestantism. 


Finally, Calvin's emphasis on the omnipotence of God, 
again a corrective against self-serving human attempts to harness 


divinity, may contribute at the popular level to a static Church 
looking backward nervously, rather than to a dynamic Church 


looking forward in faith. God may be omnipotent, despite the ovens 
of Dachau and the atrocity of Hiroshimas, but He has endowed man 
with a degree of freedom and placed him in a world where history 
is being made by men. The exclusive emphasis on God's omnipo- 
tence and humanity's degradation too easily produces a predestina- 


rian, salvation-obsessed religion that pulls men out of the world of 


events into a cozy ecclesiastical club. God is seen as a Grand 
Croupier hauling inafew favored chips, rather that as the suffering, 
bleeding challenger of life's principalities and powers. 


It has been suggested so far that Protestantism as 
both institution and theological tradition is perhaps at the end of 
its historical rope. But today one could argue with equal cogency 
that we are witnessing hopeful signs of a renewal and reformation 
not of Protestantism or of aS but of the whole Church in 
all of its great diversity. 


The first sign of this renewal is unrest, frustration, 


rebellion. One finds it throughout the Christian community. One 


finds it among seminary students who rebel against the current job 
definition of the minister. One finds it among seasoned churchmen 
from the developing nations who call the affluent Western churches 
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totrue involvement in Jesus' call to feed (or, better get, trade with) 


the poor, The last ten years have brought the discontent boiling to 


the top and it has begun to cleanse the Church, whether in the cob- 


web-ridden Vatican or the thousand offices of the sects and deno- 
minations and splinters of Protestantism. 


It is judgment at work and it will not do to dismiss it 


as the cry of a few discontented radicals. Pope John was too big a 
man to be dismissed so cavalierly and the talented persons in mid- 


career who are leaving successful ministries in despair, because 


they preach a Biblical word and get no reponse, cannot be ignored 
either. 


Along with judgment within the Church, there has been 
in the last decade.a move outward, an experimental, courageous 
thrust towardnew involvement in the suffering of the world. Whether 
expressed in the unpremeditated martyrdom of Christians in the 
South or in the sort of tough denominational politics that frees 
Church money to support the more radical efforts at humanization 
in our cities, this move outward is surely the dominant mark of 
what might be called the renewal movement within the Church. 


Indeed, the question today is whether this constructive 


impatience will have sufficient finesse to remodel the existing 


structures and bring them along in the outwardmoving process, 
Will those who are finding new and dynamic life in radical Christian 


obedience to the call of God in the world really have the time or the 


interest to deal with the tiresome problem of transforming the total 
institution? Or will they rally to the cry, "The Church is dead. 
Long live the non-church?" 


The implications of this moving-outward, this turning 
toward the world, are becoming quite clear; I shall list only five: 


1) Church unity is seen as the united effort of Chris- 
tians, along with others of good (or revolutionary) will, to deal 
with specific issues in specific localities. This is in opposition to 
the sort of ecumenical thinking that places primary emphasis on 
formal merger negotiations and non-action-oriented diss 
among existing ecclesiastical units, 


2) Formal theology, as practised in theological semi- 
naries, is seen as a dead end. The outward-movers believe that 
genuine theology will emerge from hard reflection on the actual, 
direct involvement of Christians in the social, personal, and cul- 
tural struggles of our time. 
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3) There is a growing emphasis on what might be 
called an ad hoc posture, a basic flexibility which enables dis- 
ciplined cadres to respond immediately, with their financial re- 
sources and their lives, if necessary, to immediate crises. This 
means that unless denominations and other Church agencies be- 
come more flexible, local groups will mobilize along whatever 
organizational lines suggest the most immediate possibility of im- 
_ plementing appropriate action. 


The real question for many is not confessionalism, 
ecumenism, loyalty, or - equally pertinent - job security. It is 
bureaucracy, the demonic intractability of large institutions which 
expresses itself in endless official mimeographed documents, bright 
new buildings (whether Valley Forge oval or Geneva suburban), and 
the deification of the perpetual committee. At national and inter- 
national levels ecclesiastical bureaucracy is more demonic than 
confessional diversity. This is almost tragic, since these insti- 
tutions (national and world councils) are well-placed to challenge 
the mores of the world. Why could not the executive staff of the 
World Council of Churches engage in an indefinite hunger strike and 
urge the same on the WCC constituency in order to supplement the 
Pope's plea for an alternative to the present course in Vietnam? 
Such an action would simultaneously demonstrate the folly of divisive 
confessional loyalty and the value of creative ad hoc action in this 
apocalyptic age. It is precisely the highly placed Christian bureau- 
crats who could turn a trickle of prophesy into a torrent of res- 
ponsible protest. Perhaps a secularized version of Fundamentalist 
confessionalism - namelythe doctrine of substitutionary atonement - 
should be injected into the seemingly fixed cyclical (assembly to 
assembly) ritual of WCC life. At any rate, those who are moving 
out will waste little time in evaluating the loyalty of the very insti- 
tutions that, founded on courageous principles, hover now between 
renewal and fossilization. They will hope for the best and prepare 
for the worst. 


4) In the context of this moving-outward, Protestant- 
Catholic differences tend to vanish. Joint action on social issues, 
particularly in the big cities, is becoming the rule rather than the 
exception, and I suspect that this joint action will increase joint 
worship and fellowship regardless of the official, top level re- 
lationships between Protestants and Catholics. 


5) Loyalty to the Church, or to the fragment of the 
Church of which we are a part, is subordinated to loyalty to the 
world of human need. This means that all emphasis on personal 
preferment for Christians or on special favors for the Church, 
whether in liturgies, prayers, hymns, tax deductions or the publicity 
of the various Church offices, is seen as increasingly obnoxious. 
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There are those in the Church who may try to stop 
the march of the outward-movers. They will argue that theology is 
being ignored, that segments of membership are being offended, 
that slowly the Church is changing, even that those who risk their 
lives in a just cause are irresponsible. But this will not stop the 
movement. It will only force the movement into the perhaps im- 
possible situation of having finally to choose between the world and 
the Church. Because all men are weak, the outward-movers who 
are forced to such a choice may, in the process, reject some of 
the Truth that the Church stands for. If this happens, the onus will 
lie as much on those who remain to man the depleted battlements of 
the institution as on those who venture forth. 


Conclusion? History has strange ironies and from our 
perspective the strangest may be that institutional Protestantism is 
called to radical transformation, even death, in the name of... . 
Protestantism. For the ultimate meaning of Protestantism in 1966 
is that God is free to abolish it in order to save it. 


(Adapted from an article written for the Associated 
Church Press) 
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HOW THE ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT 
FRUSTRATES MY CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY 


By Lewis Wilkins 


Not so long ago there were grounds for hoping that 
within the foreseeable future we would have achieved an ecumenical 
consensus which, without solving all the outstanding ecclesiastical 
problems, would provide a frame of reference and a vocabulary 
within whose terms solutions would at least become possible. 


This prospect was made plausible by the general 
theological development in Europe and North America between 1900 
and 1950. This half-century was remarkable in being an age of 
giants. There were just a handful of great theological teachers - 
Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, Niebuhr, Tillich - whose concerns and 
approaches, despite radical disagreements at many points, over- 
lapped and interlocked to form a coherent and lively theological 
oikumene. Because they were so few, students in those days could 
learn from aH of them, and even those who chose to become dis- 
ciples of one or the other were playing on the same field with the 
disciples of the others. 

This was the atmosphere in which the institutions of the 
ecumenical movement were born. Of course, it alone was not res- 
ponsible for their birth. Crises both within and outside Christendom 
shook the complacent optimism of the 19th century, and Christians 
were driven to huddle together to find warmth in a world grown 
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suddenly very cold and lonely. The walls which had protected 
western provincialism crumbled, and the nakedness of the churches 


in a non-Christian world was revealed even to the most insensitive _ 


eye. We saw the scandal of our divisions and resolved to rid our- 


selves of them. We rediscovered the essential unity of Christ's. 
Church and the ecumenical fellowship of theologians began to dream > 


of an ecumenical theology on which future progress would be based. 


That unique situation obscured the tenacity of con- 
fessional loyalty. Confessional plurality looked like an anachro- 
nism, historically understandable and perhaps even pardonable, but 


expendable when one plumbed deeply enough the depths of the 


Church's true nature. An eschatological belief that if only the 


churches couldfindtheir way together, all their problems - missio- 
nary ineptness, failureof moral nerve, creaking institutional joints, | 


denominational pride - would somehow disappear, was conflated with 
an ecumenical metaphysic of the Church's "essential'' oneness. The 
result was an assumption that unity - organic, institutional, visible 


in forms of life and thought - was inevitable. To be sure, the truth BY 
still needed to be propagated among those who had not yet gotten 


the word, but that seemed merely a technical matter of reaching 


the unreached. It all appeared to be so self-evident, for did not the | 
gospel bear within itself the power to convict the souls of menand 


set them on the path of truth? 


The trap was set. It always is when men forget that 


in history nothing is inevitable, nothing permanently self-evident. 
Historical existence can be the sphere of resurrection and renewal 
precisely because it is radically contingent. This means that any- 


one who invests what seems for the moment to be good and desirable _ 


with a mantle of inevitability is in for some surprises. 


The past fifteen years have brought just those sur-- 


prises. Theologically, the age of giants is past. Those who would 
like to live there still may feel that the pendulum has swung too far, 
that the great ones' places have been usurped by a host of dwarves. 
Out_of the one great stream of theologizing has emerged no single 
"new theology’ but a host of new theologies. Out of the original 


impetus of the ecumenical movement has come no mass flocking 


together of the churches in each place. The relatively tidy ecu- 
menical self-understanding of western protestantism has found itself 
suddenly in the company of others - Orthodox, Roman Catholics, 
Pentecostals - whose understanding of ecumenism and commitment 
tothe unity of the Church take very different forms. The converging 
lines of development which once looked so predictable have taken 
off in all directions, dividing and subdividing with bewildering, 
amoebic rapidity. ; 
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In this highly fluid situation, no orthodoxy ancient or 
modern, confessional or ecumenical, is able to provide an ideolo- 
gical lever to engineer the unity we seek. 


The explosion of the possibility of a single ecumenical 
theology does not have to mean the end of the ecumenical vision, 
however. Of course, the possibility cannot be excluded that a loss 
of momentum in the ecumenical movement will see the vacuum 
filled by newly resurgent absolutisms. They need not be strictly 
identified with traditional confessional blocs. They might well reflect 
secular social and ideological positions or express regional and 
national resentment and reaction, as wellas more strictly ecclesias- 
tical -theological convictions and concerns, The enemy of ecumenism 
in its present time of uncertainty is not confessionalism as such, 
but absolutist thinking in any guise. There is probably very little 
danger that ecumenical institutions will be starved to death - their 
public relations value to the churches is too great for that to 
happen - but unless churchmen fill them with a viable, second- 
generation maturity andrealism, they may lose their life while saving 
their skin. 


The evidence suggests that the ecumenical metaphysic, 
with its static categories of being (‘unity belongs to the esse of the 
Church") does not have the power to bring about this renewal. In- 
stead of trying to convince ourselves and others that the denomi- 
nations are really "non-entities" and assigning confessional plurality 
to a rung on the ladder of being below the Church's essential attri- 


bute of unity, a new functional conception of the ecumenical vision 
is_called for, a conception which would understand the Church and 


the churches, and ecumenical institutions, in a radically historical 
framework, A statement of the shape I think such an ecclesiology 


might take may be the best way of showing how the ecumenical 
commitment frustrates, limits, conditions, relativizes my con- 
fessional loyalty. 


Unity belongs to the esse of the Church because it 
belongs to the truth of the Church. That truth, however, is not 
localized in, nor validated by an appeal to the past. Ernst Kase- 
mann has shown 1 that even the New Testament canon, because of 
the "variability of the kerygma" within it, does not establish the 
unity of the Church, On the contrary, he says: 


1 tn an essay, "Begrundet der neutestamentliche Kanon die Einheit 


der Kirche?" in: Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen, vol. I 
_ (Gottingen: Vandenhoek und Ruprecht) 4th ed,, 1965, pp. 214-223. 
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"If the canon as such and in its totality is 
givenfinal authority, (the confessions) can 
claim for themselves larger or smaller 
parts, better or lesser known authors, 
with more or less historical justification. 
Their justification for doing so is in prin- 
ciple unquestionable and individually de- 
monstrable; conversely, from this point of 
departure the unity of the Church cannot 
be demonstrated in principle and every 
claim to confessional absolutism is 
questionable. " 


Nor is the truth of the Church to be found in the early 
ecumenical councils - even if they were to be given universal 
formal acceptance, there would still be disagreement about what 
they mean. The same is true of every confessional statement. All 
intend to express the truth of the Church, but none can finally 
succeed in this intention, for each can formulate in fact only the 
vision of that truth which is seen from the point in time and place 
which its writers occupy. 


This impossibilityis the two-edged sword of ambiguity 
which attaches to every word and act in history. Truth can finally 
be known only from a vantage point beyond historical ambiguity, 
i.e., only by an observer who is not himself standing where the > 
action is. That vantage point does not exist this side of the end of 
history. The conceit of an indulging smile at the time - and place- 
conditioned views of our ancestors ill becomes us. 


Because this is the case, the truth of the Church ex- 
pressed in the churches - in their order, in their worship, in their 
confessions - is never a present, unambiguously visible fact. It is 
a reality present by faith, not by sight. The division between truth 
and falsehood is a matter which only the future can finally decide: 
"How may we know the word which Jahweh has not spoken?’ When 
a prophet speaks in Jahweh's name, if the word does not come to 
pass or come true, that is a word which Jahweh has not spoken; the 
prophet has spoken it presumptuously, you need not be afraid of 
bie (ot... 1822.14). 


Confessional plurality is the present mode of the 
Church's existence in history. Even if the historical confessional 
traditions we know should disappear, new ones would take their 
place as Christians in new times and places formulated their under - 


2 ibid. -p, 221 
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standing of the gospel for themselves under the pressure of what - 
ever crises their situation might force upon them. °% | 


The only unity the churches can know and manifest in 
the Church's plural mode of existence is preliminary, ambiguous, 
proleptic. Structures of unity, therefore, are like the structures 
of division in knowing their ultimate temporal limitations, They are 
not exempt from history's only constants, becoming and, finally, 
death. But knowledge of their end, and hope in the transhistorical 
resurrection of the one Body of Christ on the other side of their 
death, gives themfreedom from having to take themselves with utter 
seriousness. 


That freedom is forfeited whenever a church loses 
sight of its intention to give form to the truth, and severs its 
eschatological reference to the truth of the Church which is yet to 
be revealed, Sectarian absolutism is in the first place the necessary 
consequence of giving up the freedom of faith. After the faith and 
the freedom are eroded, nothing short of their recoverycan save a 
church from idolatrous worship of its own past and its present 
institutions, 


3 Cf. Paul Tillich's treatment of the "paradoxical character of the 
predicate of unity’: The churches’ essential unity, he says, is 
“paradoxically present in their ambiguous mixture of unity and 
disunity. The fight against this ambiguity is waged in the power 
of the Spiritual Community, to which unambiguous unity belongs. " 
The most conspicuous manifestation of this fight in our time, the 
ecumenical movement organizationally expressed in the WCC, is 
able "to heal divisions which have become historically obsolete, 
to replace confessional fanaticism by inter-confessional co- 
operation, to conquer denominational provincialism, and to pro- 
duce a new vision of the unity of all churches in their foundation. 


Tillich does not hope for the ecumenical movement 
to "succeed" in the sense of bringing about final victory in the 
struggle against ambiguity. Neither it nor any future movement 
"can conquer the ambiguity of unity and division in the churches' 
historical existence. Even if it were able to produce the United 
Churches of the World... new divisions would appear. The dyna- 
mics of life, the tendency to preserve the holy even when it has 
become obsolete, the ambiguities implied in the sociological exi- 
stence of the churches, and above all, the prophetic criticism and 
demand for reformation would bring about new and, in many cases, 
spiritually justified divisions. " (Systematic Theology, vol. 3 (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press), 1963, pp. 169f. ) 
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It is this freedom which Kasemann and others have 


rediscovered in the New Testament. The early church was almost. 
frighteningly willing to experiment with holy things. The history of — 


growth of christological tradition reveals a quite unparalleled 
abandon in trying out, discarding, substituting, and retaining titles 
and formulas to express what the community, or better, the com- 


munities believed about the significance of the history of Jesus of — 
Nazareth. Those first Christians were far more daring in their 


use of the freedom of faith than most of us can comfortably imagine. 
This might be a useful yardstick to measure the qualitative differ - 
ences between our churches and the New Testament believers. We 
are so very proud when we can point to scattered individual cases 
where that freedom is exercised in experiments with liturgy, with 
mission, with service. For them everything - liturgy, theology, 
order, missionarystrategy - was permeated by an awareness of the 
essentially experimental character of all that the church says and 


does. 


A second-generation statement of ecumenical commit- _ 
ment might well take as its starting point this experimental quality 


of the New Testament church, It would begin with the assumption 
that every visible aspect of the churches’ life is in fact an experi- 
mental attempt to give form to the eschatological truth of the Church 


which is yet to be revealed. (Some, no doubt, will have trouble 


thinking of bishops as experiments, though they might learn to 
love them better if they could do so. ) 


From such a starting point, the loyalty due to the 


particular church through which one has membership proleptically 
in the Church, the eschatological Body of Christ, would appear in 
much the same light as the relation of an experimental scientist to 
his working hypothesis. The particular confession as a working 
hypothesis of faith has its own appropriate authority, based on 
one's own andothers' experience. That experience gives it sufficient 
plausibility as a proleptic statement of the truth to justify setting 
up and carrying out new experiments to test exhaustively its ade- 


_ quacy and comprehensiveness. 


Its limited, proleptic plausibility does not make it — 


anything other than a hypothesis, however. It stays what it is, and 
if experiments constructed in its terms show it to be faulty, it 
must be revised or discarded and replaced by a new hypothesis 
which is more appropriate to the new evidence. 


Experimental exercise of the freedom of faith, as the 


style of life appropriate to churches on the road toward the re- 
surrection of the Church, will call for more interpenetration 
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through and across confessional -institutional protecting walls than 
the ecumenical movement has thus far been able to bring about. 
Churches will have to learn where the channels are, and if ne- 
cessary create new ones, which will permit free and frank practice 
of what a Roman Catholic ecumenist has called "the service of 
fraternal correction". 


: When the Vatican Instruction on mixed marriage of 
March 18, 1966, failed to come up to the standard set by the Roman 
Catholic Church itself in the Second Vatican Council, Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox voices were raised in strong protest, re- 
minding the Roman Church that she had fallen short of her own 
expressedvision. The freedom of the faith demands that this happen 
much more frequently in all directions. It is perhaps easier when 
Rome stumbles, but that fact itself should make us question the 
quality and depth of our other interconfessional relationships. 


Ecumenical metaphysics has led us to conceive ecu- 
menism in a too rigidly vertical schema. We speak of various 
levels of ecumenical action and of getting ecumenism "down to the 
grass-roots’. The service of fraternal correction, if put into 
practice, would serve as a powerful corrective to this hierarchical 
view of the church. We would continually remind one another that 
we are not a mighty army, where the generals pass orders down 
through the chain of command, but members of a team of technicians 
operating a variety of experiments under the watchful eyes of co- 
workers who won't let us get away with mistakes. 


There needs to be a great deal more meddling in one 
another's affairs than there has been before. Reformed mission 
policy is a matter of legitimate concern to Lutherans, and they 
should put their finger in the pie when they think it necessary to 
do so. The team of experimenters can have no secrets from one 
another. The particular churches have no affairs that belong finally 
toone, and not to all. Such a style of churchmanship would be more 
authentically eschatological and catholic, less traditional and 
sectarian. 


Perhaps this gives an impression of how my under- 


standing of the ecumenical commitment "frustrates" and fulfils 
my confessional loyalty. 
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CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY AT ALL COSTS > 


By]. CG. Dekkers 


l, LOYALTY IN GENERAL, WHAT. IS IT? 


Loyalty has to do with fidelity, reliability, trustful- 
ness, In a loyal collaborator (in business, movement, club) we can 
have faith. He will form one front with me towards the exterior, 
even when his personal thinking has certain nuances differing from 
mine. I can trust that he will postpone, if necessary, his own in- 
dividual smallness and "apartness" to the affair he joined, I don't 
have to be afraid to lose him as a partner. There is no danger | 
shall ever catch him standing secretly ‘at the other side”. To do 
a thing on the sly will not be his way of acting. With me he will 
put all his cards on the table. Even where he accompanies and 
agrees with our rival to the extreme, I can be sure he wili do it 
only as far as it can serve our affair. Never in a risky manner, 
Ever keeping a back-door open. He will stick to the legal decisions, 
even when he belonged to the opposition. There is little danger that 
he will repudiate our official statement in practice. He will not let 
his tongue run away with him. I can even ask him to do the dirty 
work. On his own account he will never go beyond our agreement. I 
can rely on him in all circumstances... 


Te, 


Possibly every psychologist or anthropologist will be 
able to correct and to complete this poor description of human 
loyalty in general. But even this poor description suffices to show 
the fundamental ambiguity in the concept of human loyalty. 


On the one hand, human loyalty has to do with the 
goodness, the beauty, the grace of human fidelity, human firmness, 
human devotion to an ideal, to a group, to a movement. Loyalty 
thus isnecessaryfor our common engagement. Loyalty can mitigate 
our loneliness. Mutual loyalty can be a precious possession in a 
man's life. A man needs loyalty as a stimulus for his own creative 
. LOrces, | 


But on the other hand, human loyalty has also very 
dangerous sides. Because loyalty means: I give myself up, more 
or less. Loyalty means: I identify myself more or less with a per- 
son or a group of persons. Loyalty means: partly I renounce my 
liberty. Loyalty means: in advance I back a person from this mo- 
ment, if it is at all possible. And so, loyalty makes me a tied 
man, Very easily loyalty can alienate me from myself. 


All dictatorial or totalitarian systems had an eye for 
this alienating side of human loyalty. 


During the war 1940-1945, at every moment the occupy- 
ing enemy asked for loyalty. Loyalty then was a very subtle and a 
very seductive term for high treason. The fundamental ambiguity 
in the concept of human loyalty makes itself felt here. "Loyalty" 
becomes synonymous with "slavery", "servitude", 'bondage", 
"alienation from myself". The occupying enemy knew better than 
to ask for high treason. He asked for "loyalty". And that meant: 
“Occupied people, be sober; accept in sober reason the cold facts 
as they are; join our affair; make it your own affair; it is the best 
thing you can do; be loyal to the facts of history; that will make 
for our happiness and yours. " 


A man's heart wants to be loyal. The human heart is 
susceptible to praise. And to be praised as being loyal benefits us. 
It mitigates our loneliness, It can tempt us to implicit obedience, 
to blind faith. It can transform a free man into a tool. Little by 
little. For only then the human tool will be a toy with the illusion 
of freedom, a fool who likes his own slavery, a puppet imagining 
himself to be a free and examplary exponent of his very principles. 
But alienatedfrom himself, such a man will feel inclined to suppress 
his inauthenticity. And so there can exist a dangerous and pitiful 
- connection between loyalty and fanaticism; between loyalty and self- 
deceit; between loyalty and insincerity; between loyalty and into- 
lerance; between loyalty and self-preservation. A loyal man is 
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sometimes only a man who is afraid of real responsibility, and © 


who takes refuge in the most easy and the most pious and the most 
simple form of self-preservation: loyalty. 


Thus in matters of Canon Law or in matters of doc- 
trine, a Roman Catholic priest can shelter himself in loyalty behind 
the impassive authority of the letter of the law or the doctrine. 
Thus a Protestant can shelter himself in loyalty behind the protest 
against the decadence of the medieval Roman Catholic Church. And 
all Christians of today can shelter themselves in confessional loyal- 
ty behind the accomplished fact of confessional division. Being 
loyal like this, we will have the appearance and the nimbus of 
devoutness, soberness, level-headedness, trustworthy loyalty. But 
at the same time with this kind of loyalty we all run the risk of 
freezing the mobile and lively Spirit of Christ. Where loyalty begins 
to preclude the possibility of taking any personal risk at all, there 
begins to grow the most risky and the most murderous form of 
loyalty. 


Corruptio optimi pessima. 


2. LOYALTY AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN GENERAL 


From beginning to end, the Bible is asking for loyalty, 
for fidelity, for faith (fulness), for allegiance. Here, too, itisa 


very dangerous kind of loyalty. The living God tries to seduce His 
people to loyalty. Abraham; the People of God in the Desert; the 


People of God in Babylonian captivity; the People of God with all 
their disillusions in the Land of Promise; Job; Jeremiah; the dis- 
ciples of the Lord at Gethsemane; Peter; the men of Emmaus... 


Throughout the Bible human being is called up for 
loyalty and for allegiance. 


Loyalty here means; the copernican revolution of 
human heart to the Universe and to God. 


It means a shift of our human centre of gravity. The 
Bible says it in very expressive words: the stony heart must be 
replaced by a supple heart of flesh, listening to God. In the Bible 
the concept of loyalty is totally dominated by the image of the Living 
God as the God who is our only centre, being the God of the Uni- 
verse. Life, in the Bible, is the ground where the Living God is 


luring us to subjection to Him. Even Jonah can not escape, not on 


the ship, not in the whale's stomach. The message of the univer- 
sality of God runs like a thread through the books of the Bible; and 
also the demand for conversion to this universal God, conversion 
as a real "meta-noia", a real copernican turn of our hearts. i 


Everywhere in the Bible we come upon men being 
stripped naked by God. Men being uprooted by the Living God. 


From cover to cover, the Book of the Bible is studded 
with "displaced persons," and it is the Living God who displaces 


them. 
'"Men-on-the-way" could be the sub-title of the Book 
of Books; 'men-seduced-by-God"; "homeless men on the way to 


home, "' 


Biblical history is the unsparing history of a Living 
God who tries to mould the human heart. The history of a helpless 
God trying to win us over. The history of a painful education, from 
"e-ducere", God leading us away from our selfishness. 


In the Bible, the "Covenant" between God and man is 
not a juridical agreement. Even less a juridical and fatal and cold 
last will of God. It is the disturbing history of God looking for the 
loyalty of man. 


"Displaced persons," "men on the way", it is no 
trifle. Loyalty to God means: we must be brought to our knees. God 
only must be our real centre of life, 


But let us be careful. 


The Living God tries to unglue us from ourselves, in- 
deed. But not to rebuild us into celestial beings on earth, living 
with a beatific smile in the midst of the sinful waves of the others. 
No, no. Again and again the biblical message fights against this 
conception of "the chosen few." In the biblical message just one 
horizon of life is drummed in our mind: the whole world, whole 
mankind, all men, the whole history of man as our horizon. Here 
the Book of Genesis is typical: hope for all mankind, even a rain- 
bow for all mankind, the rainbow of God's love of mankind. 


So the disciples of the Lord are seduced to leave their 
work and their earthy business. Not to be in a narcissistic manner 
with the Lord as the End of all human existence. But to be with Him 
who demolishes all partition-walls. Tobe with Him who tries to send 
us all over the world. To be with Him who several times keeps at 
a distance His own Mother: His servitude looks upon the whole 
world as his parish and his family. 


His intercourse with the sinners was defiant: sinners 
too turned out to belong to his family. His interview with the Sa- 
maritan woman had the same drift. 
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The New Testament is full of parables showing that 
the situation of the ''chosen few" is always a critical and a crucial 
situation. They live under the permanent "krisis" (gr. ) of God and 
under the "crux"' of Christ. They are not the ''chosen few''. "Elec- 
tion" and "krisis" (judgement) belong together. Election manifests 
itself as a charge anda challenge: the charge to have no barriers; 
the charge to look upon the whole world as the world of God; the 
charge to be God's "'world-citizen.'"' Even the Last Judgement, re- 
capitulation of all ''krisis", is characterized by this "universalisa- 
tion"’ of human heart: what did we do for the poor? for the hungry? 
for the naked? for the sinners in jail? 


And so: loyalty to God means: loyalty to the Universe | 


of God. Loyalty to all mankind. Loyalty to the whole world. When 
we go to the root of Christian belief, "universality'’’ should have 
engraved itself on our mind. Like the sign of the cross. The Lord 
is the Alpha and the Omega of all earthly being. He is the First- 
born of all human existence. He is the model, the universal model 
of man-on-the-way, coming from God, going to God. So our main 


issue ought to be: the "universalisation” of all mankind in the Light 


of God. We ought to be the interpreters, the very unpretending and 


poor interpreters of the universal language God is speaking in every 


creature, in the whole of human history. We ought to be the never- 
finished interpreters, the stammering interpreters, often even the 
bewildered and silent interpreters, of a helpless Providence ina 
prospectless world. 


Our apostolate ought to be a respecting, a listening, a 


securing apostolate. A paradoxical apostolate. 


When our apostolate lays claim to carry the Living — 


God to men who lived without God till now, it is an apostolate defy- 
ing the real existing universality of God. It is an apostolate defying 
the real respect due to all men. It is a propertied apostolate, with- 
out any notion of the fact that the salt of the earth ought to be mixed 
up with the earth completely: loose "lumps" of salt do spoil the 


nicest food, so why, why do Christian confessions go on intro- 


ducing themselves by preference as loose lumps of heavenly salt? As 
being magical in the worst sense of that word? 


In many ways loyalty to the Universe, loyalty to the 
whole human race, loyalty to the whole disturbing history of man, 
is the most difficult side of our biblical conversion to God. A 
loyalty proceeding from words to blows; that means: gradually 
omitting all empty and omniscient words. 
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3. "CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY": A BRAND-NEW DANGER TO ALL 
CHRISTIANS, , 


There wasa time when Christian confessions could not 
stand each other at any price. Christian churches had the charac- 
ter of bastions. The Roman Catholic Church was the Roman Catholic 
Church and everybody knew what that meant. And so said all of 
us... more or less. 


The convert or proselyte was a traitor and a desertor 
in the eyes of the church he was leaving: a won soul in the eyes of 
the other church. All non-christians were pagans: souls to be saved 
by the Christian churches. 


In a conjuncture like that, there is no place for ''con- 
fessional loyalty,'’ confessional loyalty being there a too-supple 
word. There is only place for "confessional self-sufficiency", for 
confessional ''self-esteem", for "confessional "barricade-wars". 
Christian confessions didnot haveto ask for loyalty. Their members 
identified themselves with their church completely, without. the 
least reserve. They were parts of the ecclesiastical machine. They 
turned against the other churches with apologetic arguments, once 
for all brewed in the ecclesiastical kitchen. 


Exorcizing uniformity, not confessional loyalty, is 
here the word. Loyalty, here, is unacceptable. It suggests far 
too much personal liberty. 


Not until the tensions between the confessions begin to 
decline does the problem concerning confessional loyalty grow 
urgent. 


As long as all Christian confessions identified them - 
selves one by one at least implicitly with the Kingdom of God it- 
self or with the only way to that Kingdom, they simply and solely 
could ask for unshakable faith. Not until this identification declines 
do Christian confessions begin to take account of the distinction bet- 
ween faith in God and faith in themselves as ways to God. 


Then, they begin to use a more tentative language. 
They begin to proceed with caution. From this moment, Pro- 
testants, in the eyes of Roman Catholic theology, begin to be con- 
sidered as "brothers and sisters in Christ". Of course, they are 
erring brothers and sisters. But erring in good faith, "bona fide". 
And so: real brothers and sisters. Gradually the qualification 
“heretics is fading away. Gradually the sunny sides of the other 
confession begin to create a releasing surprise. In Roman Catholic 
hearts there is even rising hope that Protestants, at least in some 
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degree, will discover some sunny sides even of papacy. 


And meanwhile all Christian confessions begin to feel 
inclined to take the “heathens''for "anonymous Christians", the 
tt ° ° ’ 

denominations" or "'sister-companies". 


Thus all kinds of rapprochement are growing. The 
Christian confessions are drawing together. Confessions until now 
living by their mutual oppositions and by their rancor against the 
"world", are learning to look for each other. In confrontation with 
each other, they begin to discover each other's qualities. 


The whole of this evolution should be welcomed and 
applauded. It is a very serious attempt at reconciliation, and here 
"we should plan and act... as though we had but this generation” 
(John Mott; J. C. Hoekendijk). 


At the same time, this progress too has its typical 
dangers. And "confessional loyalty" is such a danger. More and 
more we run the risk of sticking in the mud of confessional loyalty. 
Even when it sounds very ungrateful to the described progress, we 
do well to view very carefully this loyalty-danger. 


The danger of "confessional loyalty", what does that 
mean? 


We will try to illustrate it by some real examples. In 
several countries, when opportunity offers, Christians of all con- 
fessions come together in one of their churches (by turns, please-.). 
They pray together. They sing together. They confess their guilt. 
They listen to a sermon on Christian fraternal love. They listen to 
the Lord praying for Christian unity in Joh. 14. They are happy 
being together. One hour, one hour and a half. And after that? They 
drop back into their confessional seat, the rest of the hours of the 
year. 


In this very ordinary example, at least three indices 
of the danger of confessional loyalty are visible. 


(1) A meeting like this is a "brief encounter" 
in a waiting-room of a station. It commits 
you to nothing. We go home. We don't 
stake our confessional life. On the con- 
trary: the ecumenical meeting has proved 
that our confession is not at all as bad as 
that: a confession being able to meet and 
to love the other confessions, must be a 
really Christian confession... A very 
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(2) 


dangerous sensation of confessional loyal- 
ty. This "waiting-room-danger" threatens. 
all ecumenical activities. We must learn 
to walk together up and down the departure 
platform, every moment watching for the 
ecumenical express. 


We confess guilt. Yes, we do. But then we 
must listen to the very sincere Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Ottaviani. He is almost 
the most conservative Cardinal of Roman 
Catholic cardinals, Yet here -he-ts* right. 
To him the most shocking moment of the 
Vatican Council was the moment Paul VI 
confessed Roman Catholic guilt. The very 
sincere Cardinal saw through the conse- 
quences. He saw that these consequences 
are- very far: reaching.“ He saw this? to 
confess guilt is a big lie if it does not 


imply a very serious act of self-sacrifice 


in the most literal sense of the word. It is 
impossible to confess guilt today, and to 
speak pretentious words tomorrow. It is 
impossible to confess guilt without staking 
one's life. 


It is impossible. But we are doing it, 
year after year.-Im regard to eachother. 
And in regard to the non-Christian world. 


Till today our ecumenical meetings 
are meetings in abundance and self-com- 
placency, even when we confess guilt. To 
confess guilt benefits us... 


Here we must learn to meet in real 
poverty (J. Hoekendijk). 


We are about 850, 000, 000 Christians 
in the world. And what did we promote in 
that world? Human hope? Human peace? 
Christian peace in Europe at least? Our 
human performances don't answer for our 
pretentious Christian confessions, Till to- 
day we idolize them. Or we are trying to 
fuse them: one all-embracing Christian 
confession is then our ambition. The danger 
of confessional loyalty has many pious 
forms. 


(3) 


We must learn to take our '"'con- 
fession of guilt" as a real self-sacrifice. 
In a certain sense we are Christian "'con- 
fessions living by our own guilt". Till to- 
day we are looking for something good in 
the other confession to complete the pre- 
sumed goodness of our own confession. 
It's a progress, But now we must learn 
to look for something good in the other 
confession because we see in our own con- 
fession no goodness at all: not enough to 
aiswer Tor, the existence’ of. that -con- 
fession as a confession. This is the real 
spirit of the evangelical parables of the 
Lord. Real paradoxical parables, stripping 
naked the confessions. 


Finally an "accidental trifle’. When the 
ecumenical meeting was on Sunday, Sun- 
day in the evening, most of us (so it is in 
Holland!) attended divine service in their 
own churches in the morning. Confessional 
self-preservation was protected first: An- 
other confessional lie in our ecumenical 
meetings. We are praying together. We 
are hoping together. We are believing to- 
gether, Together we are listening to the 
Lord as our only shepherd. But we dare 
not call it a real divine service. We don't 
have the sensation of a real divine ser- 
vice. Sure, it is not the material and full 
eucharistic. “service; But it ought: "to ~be 
eucharistical in another, and in these cir- 
cumstances, more shocking sense. Even 
as a Roman Catholic priest I can't but 
hope that all. Roman Catholics break 
Canon Law in circumstances like these. 


In this sense too, confessional loyalty 
must be taken away. Not by waiting for 
legal leave fromthe side of our confession; 
but by breaking confessionalism itself. 
Freedom of conscience too has its conse- 
quences, as Ottaviani saw clearly. 


At least three serious indices of dangerous confessional 
loyalty in one single and very ordinary case. 
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Indeed, till now we didn't risk enough. From now on 
we must take care. ''Unprecedented opportunities" (Mott; Hoeken- 
dijk) are presenting themselves. Unprecedented dangers too. Brand- 
new interconfessional confessionalism is such a danger. 


We hardly have to give other examples. 


On all levels of ecumenical activity, a certain dose of 
disloyalty to one's own confession is highly necessary, Without 
that, our dear ecumenical movement will end as a dangerous form 
of confessional self-preservation. The "oikoumene" will be a kind 
of “super-confession". Ecumenical meetings will be a pious alibi. 
Ecumenical cooperation in practical affairs will be a subtle way of 
presenting our own confession. Ecumenical succour to "under- 
developed countries" will be a silent pretentious confessional de- 
monstration. All confessions boast of their willingness to help these 
countries, But we will doit, ifin any way possible, in a confessionally 
demonstrative way. We prefer not to hear anything about succour 
through the usual channel of taxes, of onerous contribution to the 
U.N.O. In this respect even the so-confessional people of Holland 
withits demonstrative confessional political parties, does not reach 
the U.N. O. -minimum agreed on; while confessional actions realize 
enough to give us a pretty sensation of world-wide goodness... 


So we need Christians presenting themselves to neu- 
tral, undenominational authortities. 


We need Christians fighting for higher taxes... 
We need Christians proceeding to intercommunion. .. 


We need Roman Catholic priests provisionally break- 
ing Canon Law. 


We need scandalizing Roman Catholic Popes, embracing 
scandalizing Anglican Bishops... 


We need Protestants experimenting to see if there can 
be a human message in celibacy as a scandalizing seizure by God 
and an also scandalizing hint to God. 


We need Christians 

looking upon their confessions 

as being only subservient communities, 
stimulating and cementing and challenging 
our vocation to discover 

a mankind-serving Christian way of life. 
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We need Christians not having a self-confidence giving 
ecclesiology. We need Christians being afraid of all 
kinds of superconfessional ''ecumenology". 

We need christians 

being loyal to all mankind 

and being apprehensive for one thing only: 

to be world-citizens who 

to their own astonishment, 

experience, 

that real loyalty to all mankind 

leads to Jesus Christ and to God. 

And so we need a certain dose of conflict. Without that 
dose of conflict now, gradually a very supple and a 
very salving form of confessionalism will be born. 
Outwardly new and adapted to our time. Inwardly old 
and anachronistic, characterisedby self-preservation. 
Loyalty to all minkind can be the criterion by this 
"shaking of the foundations". 


4. “CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY": A DUTY TO OURSELVES AND 
TO HISTORY? 


Now the question must be posed: is there any real need 
for Christian confessions? Is there any limit to the shaking of the 
confessional foundations? Isthere any context for confessional loyal- 
ty at all? : 


As with all questions about Christian confessionalism, 
this too is a very difficult question. 


Why am I a Roman Catholic and why is my neighbour 
a Calvinist or a Lutheran or an Anglican or a Baptist? 


Is it because each of us is absolutely sure to belong 
to the best and the most Christian of all confessions? 


Is it because my parents were Roman Catholics or 
Calvinists or Lutherans or so-on? 


Is it (in Holland) because Spanish armies centuries 
ago safe-guarded my ancestors’ farm against the "Beggars", and 
not the farm next door? 


Can we find the real answer in the diaries of converts 
(converted to Roman Catholicism, to Calvinism, to and-so-on)? 


Are we sure, Martin Luther, living in our century, 
would be a "Lutheran"? 
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Questions about Christian confessionalism are horrible 
questions. Denominational schools, Bibles, political parties, hos- 
pitals... who doesn't lose courage here? All mixed marriages can 
write a book on the subject. In Holland seven or eight church 
buildings in villages of 2000 "souls", and not by way of exceptions. 
Here and there real denominational development-help is the last 
flower of the collection. 


A vicious circle is holding us. What can we do? 


We cannot but repeat that confessional disloyalty is to 
be forcedto the extreme. We must continue to encourage everybody 
in this direction. We must risk something. Much has been done; 
more must be done. Step by step. Without knowing exactly the 
issue, we must continue. 


Roman catholic priests must continue looking at their 
protestant colleagues as real colleagues, so posing questions, very 
difficult questions on the theology of priesthood. 


Taizé must continue impressing both Catholics and 
Protestants (and humanists) by real divine service; so posing 
questions, very difficult questions, on the theology of eucharistic 

_ presence. 


Christian laity must continue being deaf to ecclesiasti- 
cal and confessional theology. 


Humanists must continue interrogating us about our 
performances for hope and peace and food. 


Christian idealists must continue fighting against de- 
nominational hospitals. 


Christian ecumenical movement must continue stimu - 
lating all forms of church union negotiation. 


Roman Catholic Popes must continue giving the bene- 
diction of the Lord “communicantes in sacris" with "heretic" 
bishops. 


| To do what can be done, step by step, not knowing 
exactly the issue, that must be a precious rule on our way. Con- 
fessional disloyalty without treason to our own confessional ante- 
cedents..., couldn'tthat be the form of confessional loyalty adapted 
to our time? Positively formulated: being loyal to all mankind, se- 
cundum scripturas, we must try to rebuild our confessions into 
“subservient communities, 
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stimulating and cementing and challenging our vocation to discover 
a mankind-serving christian way of life". 


Being world-citizens, we must try to rebuild our con- 
fessions into communities 


where we can utter a little bit more explicitly our growing experi- 
ence 


that real loyalty to all mankind leads to the Lord of the Universe, 
to God. 


So loyalty to all mankind can serve as a criterion now. 
It is a very evangelical criterion. Even when it poses questions, 
very difficult questions, to all ecclesiologies. Is there no hope at 
all that our confession can stand the test of loyalty to all mankind; 
is there no hope that our confession will be able to stimulate and 
tochallenge our christian universality, then? Then we must do what 
is to be done. 


Thus the context for confessional loyalty and for its 
limits must be found: 


(1) In our confessional disloyalty-to-the-ex- 
treme, step by step. A not-escaping dis- 
loyalty, conforming to the biblical loyalty 
to all mankind. Without this dose of dis- 
loyalty, our loyalty will be murderous to 
christian belief and to the demands of 
mankind. 


(2) In the fact of history. History has proved 
that idealistic escape from confessions 
leads us only to new confessions. Now we 
must rebuild the existing confessions, 
without escape. The Bible too shows only 
not-escaping men-on-the-way. The Lord 
himself died, trying to rebuild the jewish 
confession: he didn't escape. Respect to 
history too is a matter of loyalty to man- 
kind. We are not too good to look upon our 
ancestors as being our real ancestors. 


(3) Inman'sneed for subservient communities 
to stimulate and to challenge his Christian 
vocation, and to receive and to seal his 
more explicit Christian devotion. As hu- 
man love is in the long run impossible 


without moments of more explicit uttering, 89 


so too our Christian love. And here too. 
we need the stimulus of a community. 


(4) In the repeated criterion of subservient 
loyalty to all mankind, as defined in the 
Bible. From our confessions going to the 
world, we must come back from the whole 
worldto impregnate our confessions. Loyal - 
ty to all mankind can be a very sharp 
criterion. It can be also a very impreg- 
nating benefit. We must learn to accept 
the possibilities of the world to rebuild 
our confessions now. And to lead us to the 
Lord, 


(5) In the very human and very Christian pro- 
bability of Christian music having more 
than one gender. We must be afraid of one 
all-embracing Christian confession as an 
ecumenical ideal. We must try to discover 
the real sense of "catholicity’. Here too 
modern communication by TV can help us. 

- Confessional loyalty at all costs? 
_-Let us not deceive ourselves. 


| The defined confessional disloyalty-loyalty will lead to the death of 
several confessions as confessions. 


Yours? Mine? 
When we proceed step by step, the Lord will be with us. 
He seduced and followed Abraham. 


He seduced and followed the People in the Desert, and many of them 
died on the way. 


He seduced and followed all mankind, and gave his rainbow to all 
~ mankind. 


Men-on-the-way have His preference and his blessing. 


Confessions-on-the-way will have His blessing too. 


o Even those confessions that are destined to die on the way. Moses | 
_ too died on the way, while we may believe that the Lord had mercy 
_. on this way-worn servant. 


As homeless confessions-on -the-way, 


with Maria's unconditional "fiat"’ on our lips, 
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and with an unlimited and onerous loyalty to all mankind in ou 
hearts, | 


we can be yet the humbled actualization of the One Church as a gift i 


and a challenge, 


living by hope. 


Drs, J.C. Dekkers; ome | 
Groot Seminarie, 
Hoeven (N. B. ) 
Holland 
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Appendix 

YOUNGER CHURCHMEN 
IN THE DISCUSSION ON CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY 
AND ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT 


Introduction 


Everybody at home in the ecumenical discussion of 
today knows about the tension between ecumenical and confessional* 
thinking. There has been a dialogue between the so-called younger 
churches and their parent bodies about it, world meetings of the 
World Council of Churches and the World Confessional Bodies have 
talked about it, articles have been published, the world organisa- 
tions - both ecumenical and confessional - have discussed it in their 
various meetings, emotions have been translated into arguments and 
vice versa. The issue has not been resolved as yet, and the debate 
continues. Ecumenical thinking and confessional thinking are not 
alternatives, which present churches or Christians with a choice. 
All those who belong to a particular denomination are engaged in 
confessional theology: all those who have learned that unity belongs 
to the esse of the Church are engaged in ecumenical thinking. The 
discussion is about the priority and the starting point. 


Younger churchmen have been engaged in the discussion 
from the beginning, be it in the form of practical involvement in 
ecumenical and confessional meetings, or be it in what they said 
and wrote. The Officers and Staff of the Youth Committee of the 
WCC/WCCE are urged to keep pressing for the continuation of the 
discussion on all levels. The conversation on the world level will 
have to be Confessional Bodies; the regional discussions are. a 


* ‘Confessional’ in this paper simply means ‘related to a particular 
historical confession’. 
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priority for the youth committees of the regional ecumenical organisa - 
- tions; and the National Correspondents of the Youth Committee have 
a responsibility for direct conversations with the youth secretaries 
of the churches in their lands, be these churches members of the 
WCC or not. The churches, which will have to move on this issue - 
the status quo will not help anybody - are best advised when the 
whole membership of the churches participates in the conversation. 
A younger generation in the church, be they youth, young laity or 
younger theologians, come to this issue with their particular ques- 
tions and recommendations, Their words should be heard, if only 
because they form part of the Body. We therefore once again send 
out a paper on this question. 


We are not sure - and in a way are not interested - 
that we speak with one voice as a younger generation. That would 
stop the discussion, and we want it to continue: we hope that the 
tension can be translated into constructive thinking and constructive 
action. A critical attitude will make our participation and loyalty 
real. 


How we got involved 


The involvement of the younger generation of the 
churches in the discussion on ecumenical commitment and con- 
fessional loyalty is as old as the debate itself. The history of the 
ecumenical movement could be written from the perspective of 
younger churchmen who experimented in various ways with the 
relation and tension between the two. Our fathers in the SCM's and 
the YMCA andthe YWCA, often defying their churches in the early 
years when ecumenical meetings were still held to be impossible 
and regarded as improper for people under forty, struggled with 
the same questions as we do when we try to respond both to the 
challenge to live functionally with our particular confessional- 
historical tradition and the calling to live together as Christians 
today. The manifestation of the overwhelming unity we have in 
Christ, andthe necessity for a common expression of the confession 
of our Faith in Christ, troubled the participants in the early ecu- 
menical youth conferences as much as it does us. It would be very 
difficult tofinda world youth conference, or even a local ecumenical 
youth group, which did not try to find its way through the compli- 
cations of that double loyalty to ecumenical and confessional insti- 
tutions which are both - and let us not forget that - expressions of 
our loyalty to the Lord who is worshipped and confessed in both. 


The Third Assembly of the WCC in New Delhi was the 
place where this question was squarely faced. The Youth Depart- 
ment Committee dealt with it twice: once in the perspective of 
Christian Education, and once in the perspective of relations with 
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3 eure satonal youth organisations. Paragraph 8 of that report reads 
as follows: 


‘Confessional movements are asked to take care that 
any future development of confessional youth bodies 
should not endanger ecumenical encounter on regional 
and world levels. We would ask whether the limited 
opportunities for young people to meet on these levels 
are not best: utilized by ecumenical meetings; and 
would ask the churches to do their utmost to provide 
opportunities for their young people to participate in 
the widest range of ecumenical activities. " 


| One direct result of these lines in the New Delhi re-. 
port was that on the 25th July 1962, the officers of the WCC/WCCE 


- Youth Committee sent a memorandum to the world confessional 


bodies asking for their reactions. A few responses to this letter 
were received, but nowhere did the memorandum lead to any ex- 
tensive consultation or action. The Youth Committee reviewed the 
situation in the summer of 1963, and papers resulting from this 
meeting in Rochester, USA, served as background material for 
the meeting between the world confessional bodies and the WCC 
which was held in Geneva in the fall of 1963. It was decided that. 
_ the Officers and Staff meeting in Geneva in the summer of 1964 
would review the situation again, in the light of the new develop- 
ments in the discussion. This paper is a result of that. meeting. 


‘ It should be borne in mind that the present paper is 
. still another attempt to implement the wish of the churches made 
manifest in the New Delhi Assembly that the churches should be 
engaged in a discussion on how the tension between ecumenicity and 


as confessionalism could best be handled in that sector of the church 


which ministers to the younger generation in it. 


Important developments for the discussion on ecu- 
-menicity and confessionalism can be found in the minutes of at 
least five other meetings. 


The Lutheran World Federation, the Anglican Com- 
munion and the World Presbyterian Alliance have held their world 
Assemblies in Helsinki, Toronto and Frankfurt since this dis- 
cussion started, and younger churchmen were involved in each of 
these meetings. The WCC has held two meetings in Geneva, in which 
representatives of the major confessional organisations and World 
Council staff met. The minutes of these last two meetings have 
been kept confidential, but representatives of the younger church-_ 
men were present. 
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Even more important for this issue was the meeting 


of the EACC held in Bangkok in February 1964, where the problem 
was amply discussed and then a consultation was planned on ''Con- 


fessional Families and the Churches in Asia"’. The East Asians — 


have been most vocal in their concern for this topic, and the dis- 
cussions around the world have very often been fed by contributions 
from that part of the world and that side of the Church. All these 
last conferences have prepared papers on the topic under dis- 
cussion. 


The involvement of the Youth Departments of the 
WCC/WCCE, however, does not depend only on the New Delhi 
actions and the participation in world meetings. There have been 
frequent communications with people involved in organising con- 
fessional youth conferences, who tried to incorporate their ecu- 
menical convictions into the framework of these denominational or 
confessional conferences. Moreover the series of regional ecu- 
menical conferences (Lausanne 1960, Ann Arbor 1961, Nairobi and 


Mexico City 1962, Beirut and Dumaguete City 1964) have raised the 


confessional/ecumenical issue over and over again. People present 
at the ecumenical youth conferences and at some of the major con- 
fessional youth conferences, held in connection with the worldcon- 


fessional meetings or separately, are in fundamental disagreement © 
over the value of both enterprises. Many of them were disappointed. 


in the confessional youth meetings, but only a few were willing to 
implement what seems to be implied in the New Delhi minutes - 


that all worldand regional youth conferences should be ecumenically 
and not confessionally organised. New Delhi was not very clear — 


about what this meant in practice anyway, which made implemen- 


tation rather difficult. Apparently much more discussion on the 


topic is needed, and we hope that this conversation will take place ~ . 


inthe coming months and years, and that greater clarity will enable 
us all todeal responsibly with the younger generation in the churches. 


The new situation 


All churches agree that we live in a radically new 
period of church history, of which the ecumenical movement is the 


chief expression. We have become churches in dialogue, and even _ 


those Christian communities which do not take part in international 
ecumenical organisations have recognised their existence. Within 


the dialogue, some two hundred churches have gone a step further | 


and created the WCC as an organisational expression of their de- 
termination to stay together and grow together until the unity of 
Christ is manifested. This covenant, which is not only the result 
of a spiritual decision but which includes some measure of joint 
action for mission, service and study, is the basis from which we 
want to look at the new role of our denominations and confessions. 
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The newness can be described in practical and con- 
crete terms. It has had a profound effect on the life of the churches 
already, and gains momentum every year. 


Let us mention some of the concrete new realities: 


- Many churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have become autonomous, and some are even independent. The old 
relationships with their parent bodies have changed from tutelage 
to partnership. Some of them are engaged - or have been success- 
fully engaged - in union negotiations which have required them to 
take a fresh look at their confessional heritage. Some of them - by 
uniting - have indicated that their conflicting confessional heritages 
were of less importance to them than their common call to witness 
in their immediate surroundings. 


- Confessionalism in the historical churches of the west 
is being condemned by all churches in the WCC. In some cases this 
has involved a break with the tradition of those Protestant con- 
fessions which regarded themselves as the only true expression 
of the Biblical truth. The role of the world confessional organisations 
has changed since their member churches covenanted together in 
the ecumenical movement. They no longer consider themselves as 
soli pro pagatores veri fidei, but as service structures to remind 
the; Church.-.which isin.the process.of manifesting the unity-she 
has in Christ - of a certain historical expression of the truth. The 
struggle between confessional historical thinking and ecumenical 
contextual thinking has therefore principally been resolved. We are 
struggling together to find the best way in which historical thinking 
can contribute to present obedience. 


- An even more confusing element in the concrete new 
situation is the theological chaos in which each confessional tra- 
dition finds itself. Although some basic attitudes in the theological 
enterprise may still betray confessional presuppositions, actual 
theological contributions today very seldom come under a con- 
fessional label. Theologians trying to finda new hermeneutical key 
to the Scriptures; or engaged in the search for a secular interpre- 
tation of the Gospel; or reflecting on the role of the Church in in- 
dustry, science and the mass media; or studying any other problem 
which faces us in a new form or for the first time, have very little 
confessional awareness. Their partners in the discussion are those 
who share their concerns in all other confessions. 


- Seminary students, both in interdenominational and 


denominational schools, are educated by a variety of theological 
authors and teachers; and both ministers and theologians have long 
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since discovered that they have more in common - spiritually and 
concretely - with people who share their faith in Christ and their 
concerns but not the same historical confession, than with people 
with whom they share faith and the same historical confession but 
not the same concerns. 


- It is the experience of many church youth workers to= 
day that ecumenical ventures present more of a challenge and an 
inspiration to the younger generation in the churches than the de- 
nominational programmes. Inthe light of the newness of the situation 
that should not be unexpected. 


- In- the EACC and the AACC, and. also.in the: larger 
ecumenical youth conferences, we are presented with quite a number — 
of spokesmen for this new situation which challenges us to make 
sense out of ''the riddle of the truths and limitations of the con- 
fessions today". (Schlink) 


- A number of churches and confessional organisations © 
have repeatedly said that they did not intend to hand down con-_ 
fessional or denominational instruction to their younger members; 
however, it is evident that such positive statements are only rarely 
and slowly translated into action. This does not indicate bad faith 
on the part of the churches, but rather the magnitude of the task: it 
doesnot call for judgement, but for common thinking on how we can 
make progress together. 


It seems most important to us that these new factors 
in the life of the Church are given the place in our thinking which 
they require. Of course we are speaking only ofa beginning; the new 
stirrings in the life of the churches have not yet become a mass 
movement: renewed congregations, truly independent younger 
churches, united churches, people with real ecumenical conviction 
and experience, are few and can be easily ignored or given a corner 
of the church to prophesy in. To do that, however, would be to 
refuse the implications of what the churches have been saying in 
their ecumenical meetings for about half a century. If we are really 
serious about the new developments, we will have to start planning 
and restructuring in the light of what we have learned and what we 
say we believe. It is important that this should happen with a mini- 
mum of emotion and a maximum clarity. In the debate on ecu- 
menicity/confessionalism, enmity and anger play by far too large a 
role. Maybe we need both to show us that we are not dealing with 
some side issue, but with the central questions of the Church to- 
day; but now is the time to go a step further than yesterday, and 
to look constructively at the issues under discussion. 
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With the newness of the situation in mind, and in the 
knowledge that no infallible formulae exist for ecumenical develop- 
ments, we may be able to take the next steps together. 


Some remarks about the fundamental issues 


: During recent years, both the world confessional 
bodies and the ecumenical organisations have struggled with the 
_ Biblical and historical concepts behind the discussion on ecumenicity 
_andconfessionalism - or rather, the concepts behind the discussion 
on unity and its doctrinal expression. We do not have to rehearse 
all of that debate here, although we should try to clarify some 
elements of this discussion. 


Firstly, then, we recognise that easy answers will 
not suffice. Neither will an easy concept of ecumenicity in which 
we make the case for the unity in Christ which we experience and 
believe, at the expense of ignoring large areas of disunity which 
we experience in our life and thinking. Nor will an easy concept 
of doctrinal disunity played out against the experiments of unity 
help us further. 


Secondly, structural differences and practical diffi- 
pce between confessional organisations and ecumenical structures 
should not prevent us from solid discussion on underlying issues. 


Thirdly, we should not be forced into an intellectual 
exercise which does not keep in mind the actual events in the life 
of the churches which are sometimes far ahead of (or behind) the 
discussion. 


On the basis of these three remarks, we should ponder 
the following elements of the ongoing discussion: 


I. The Unity and Division of the Church 


a) According to the witness of the New Testament, the 
Church of Jesus Christ is the one Church. Its 
essential, indestructible unity is based on the one 
Lord of the Church, of Whom it is the indivisible 
Body. 


b) This unity of the Church has always existed, but it 
is concealed - if not denied - by the fact that the 
Church is split up into many confessions and de- 
nominations which are often hostile to one another, 
if not mutually exclusive. 
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c) This loss of unity expresses itself in failure to 
carry conviction, loss of brotherhood, loss of con- 

- fessional fellowship, loss of fellowship in the sa- 
craments and in church-order. The disunity of the 
churches is disobedience to the will of Christ, and 
weakens their testimony to the world. 


d) The task and aims of the ecumenical movement 
are thus defined as the effort to bridge the gulf 
between the real nature of the Church and its actual 
manifestations, and to manifest the unity which 
exists in Christ. 


e) The question of how the hidden unity of the Church 
canfind its visible expression brings us to the very 
centre of the ecumenical conversation. According 
to the different confessional approaches, different 
‘marks’ of the Church are laid down as criteria 
for church unity. According to the concept of the 
Church, the essential marks of its unity are por-- 
trayed as unity of doctrine, fellowship in the sa- 
craments, fellowship in the apostolic succession of 
the ministry, in unity of constitution, or in a purely 
spiritual fellowship of believers. 


Il. The Meaning of the Confession of the Church 


All that the Church says and does has a confessional | | | 


character: we confess the crucified and risen Lord in our procla- 

mation; we proclaim Him in the sacraments, in our prayers and 
hymns; we confess that Jesus is Lord in our social activities and 
political pronouncements. In their life and thinking, Christians 
‘and Christian communities confess or deny the trinitarian base of - 
their faith. 


A church always has a written or unwritten confession. 
All particular confessions of the churches rest on the basic affir- 
mation that Jesus is Lord and that He is the Messiah, the son of 
the Living God. Living with this basic confession of faith, the 
Church struggles to confess what it means in each particular situa- 
tion. Distortion of the Gospel inside the confessing community, 
attacks on the Church from the outside, dehumanisation of society, 


the need for a commonly-expressed faith, the need for a statement — 


of unity in belief, the need to ensure the continuity of the message, 
the need for a basis for a united worship, of mutually recognised 
forms of worship - all these have led the Church to confess what 
she believed to be a unique faith in Jesus Christ, the son of JHWH, 
as Lord and Saviour. The original confession remains the basis 
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from which all particular confessions are derived and the critical 
centre with which the particular confessions have to be compared 
and against which they have to be tested. 


While the basic confession is given once and for all 
time, and the particular ones are connected with special situations, 
there is a basic difference in authority between the two. This is 
recognised by most churches, although there is no agreement on 
whether new confessions should be added, the old ones reinter- 
preted and rewritten, or whether new confessions should take the 
place of the older ones. We all agree, however, that the Church's 
task of confessing is never completed, and we have learned that 
what is a necessary part of the confession of one church in a parti- 
cular area may have no immediate relevance for the task of a 
church in another part of the world. 


In the ecumenical movement, we have received the 
insight to see that a historical faith such as ours owes much of its 
clarity anddepthto the confessions which the people of God received 
in far-away places and long-ago times. Together we see that parti- 
cular confessions do not belong only to the church which was led to 
pronounce them, but that they belong to us all. Together we are 
called to remember and receive them gratefully, and to use them 
faithfully when we are engaged in the same task of confessing the 
f.ord until He comes, 


Both the call to confess Him anew in each new situa- 
tion, and the task of drawing inspiration and authority from the 
historical confessions which the churches have brought into the 
ecumenical fellowship, urge us continually to improve the clarity 
and faithfulness of our heritage, and - in a common effort - to test 
our confessions against the centre of our faith and the confessions 
of others within the Church of Christ. Only in this way shall we 
grow in humility and freedom. Our historical confessions were 
received andfound inthe knowledge that human beings were attempt- 
ing to formulate what is of divine origin and that therefore they 
should unite rather than divide Christians. The pursuit of truth 
should not be separated from or set over against the quest for unity 
and witness. Only where all three aspects are held together in a 
creative tension can we hope to faithfully confess the Christian 
faith. 


Ill. The Pressure of our Common Calling 
How do we, who are called to minister to the younger 
churchmen in their obligation to confess today, structure our work 


in accordance with all this? 
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1. It would be very unfortunate if the tension which 
clearly exists between a primarily confessional point of view and a 
primarily ecumenical point of view, merely resulted in mutual 
criticism and antagonism between world or national confessional 
organisations and world or national ecumenical organisations. It 
would be even more unfortunate if the tension were ignored. 


We have to realise that the newness of the situation - 
and that newness is a gift - is presenting a challenge to all of us, 
and that it is our common task to find the specific ways by which 
our contribution to the life and witness of the Church can be chan- 
nelled. 


2. This would meanfirst of all that we refuse to accept 
slogans andeasy answers. We should, for instance, stop discussing 
the question of whether a young person has to become a faithful 
member of his own confession before he is exposed to en ecumenical 
experience. Each young person who does not live in an absolutely 
closed ghetto has an experience of life in the world and contacts 
with young (and older) people of other denominations while being 
instructed and nurtured in the historical faith of his confession and 
while participating in its life and mission. To suppose the possibi- 
lity of a historical order in this double involvement is, at the least, 
unrealistic. The real question is how we prepare a younger generation 
for a more faithful participation in the life of the Church. And that 
means giving attention to both his confessional and his ecumenical 
context. 


3. The discussion between ecumenicity and confession - 
alism engages the best minds of the Church. But it is by no means 
only an intellectual issue. The position we take is reflected in the 
work we do. We therefore have to keep ourselves up-to-date on the 
debate, and reflect both on the ecumenical development and the 
discussion. We are .called to participate in both.’ The Youth De- 
partments of the WCC and WCCE are committed to gathering con- 
tributions and to publishing them from time to time. 


4, It seems to us of the utmost importance that we 
recognise the value of international Christian conferences for young 
people, and we urge the churches (and their international bodies, 
ecumenical and confessional) to make maximum use of ecumenical 
possibilities for international conferences. We are convinced that 
ecumenical international conferences for young people should have 
priority over confessional ones, but when international conferences 
are organised on a confessional basis, speakers and participants 
should always include representatives of churches with which ecu- 
menical relations are held and fostered. 
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; The ecumenical element should be stressed especially 
when youth participants are being prepared for large confessional 
meetings. Only in this way can the confessional contribution to the 
ecumenical movement become relevant. In the planning of such 
conferences, this dimension would be strengthened if people with 
ecumenical experience and - if possible - ecumenical portfolios are 
invited for counsel and advice. 


5. Our churches have repeatedly said that confessional 
education hastobe put to the test of ecumenical insights. A strategy 
is needed in order to implement these ecumenical statements. The 


_ biggest part of confessional education is that of preparing people 


for membership in the denomination, and it is here that the ecu- 
menical context of all our teaching is either given or ignored. To 
adda chapter on the ecumenical movement to our teaching materials 


does not suffice. We need to set up - regionally and nationally - 


_ groups of educators andtheologians, who will discuss and implement 
their finds together so that authors of educational materials in the 
churches can use the results of these discussions in preparing their 
own materials. Not only should the representation of other traditions 
be handled inthis way, but we should also include the new discoveries 

which our churches have made in the ecumenical movement. The 
laity question, the race issue, the discussion on Christian unity, 
the eschatalogical dimension of the faith - all these have been 
studied, and many new insights have been given to the churches 
which have not yet reached our teaching materials, We therefore 


aes regard the setting up of these study and working groups as a priority. 


Even more important are the common experiments in 
trying to hand on the content of the faith to those who can make no 
sense out of the traditional material of our churches. These ex- 
periments - needed by all, and dealing with the same questions in 
all cases - should be the beginning of the common enterprise of 
reformulating and re-stating the faith in the terms of our day. One 
confession doing this alone would be both a sign of confessional 
arrogance, anda serious misjudgement of the situation that we are 
facing. : | 


6. An area in which many younger church members 
have great difficulty is the worship of the gathered congregation. 
Both in confessional and ecumenical meetings, worship is one of 
the most difficult facets of the life of faith, Only when we discover 
that traditional forms of worship have themselves become experi- 
ments again, will we be able to experiment with new forms ade- 
quately. Ecumenical and confessional youth secretaries need to be 
involved in responsible ecumenical experiments to which all parti- 
cipants should be encouraged to bring the riches of traditional wor- 
_ ship inthe different traditions, and new forms which have been help- 
ful to one particular group should be shared with others. 
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are trained and guided for their participation in these events. We 


are distressed to see how many irrelevant preparations have been > 


going on during the last few years. It is of no value to give a younger 
participant in an ecumenical meeting a short handbook in which the 
historical beliefs of his church are summed up. He needs to know 


the living signs of renewal, the attempts to restate the faith, and — . 
the experiments at wholeness and obedience which have been tried | 


out in his church during recent years. To give a youth participant 
in an ecumenical meeting a picture of the original beliefs of his 


church only, is to prepare him for a very frustrating experience. | 


He needs to know how his church is contributing to the quest for a 
faithful Christian presence in the world. Once again, youth leaders 


of different confessions need to sit down and work out this issue to- 


gether. 
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7. When national or international ecumenical con- 
ferences are held, it is very important that younger participants 


The Contributors: 


ALBERT H. VAN DEN HEUVEL is the Executive Secretary of the 
WCC Youth Department, and writes from his ex- | 
perience of the discussion of younger churchmen in 
the ecumenical movement, 


: BOB PIERCE's reluctance about the possibilities of structural re- 
newal stem, perhaps, from his involvement in ars 
Industrial Mission (Detroit, Michigan, USA), 
example of structural renewal. 


ELIEWAHA E. MSHANA writes from the Lutheran Theological 
College at Makumira, Tanzania, Africa. 


HIROSHI SHINMI shows how Asia has been working on confessional - 
ism during the last years. 


THEODORE McEACHERN offers his apologia for Methodist ecu- 
menism from the office of the International Christian 
Youth Exchange Voluntary Service, Division of the 
Local Church, Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee, USA. 


GERALD STEEL of Great Britain militantly represents the Salvation 
Army. 


JAKOB MAINAS plays the role of the Orthodox contributor from 
. Greece, 


DARIEL SPARLING sends her contribution from the context of in- 
3 volvement in (andlooking beyond) the Anglican People's 
Association, Anglican Church of Canada, Toronto. 


STEPHEN C. ROSE's proposal for an indefinite hunger strike of 
the WCC staff aimed at U.S. intransigence on Viet- 
namis not to be taken as a slur onthewholly adequate 
cafeteria in the pastoral building which houses the 
WCC in Geneva. 


LEWIS WILKINS, fresh from Biblical studies in Germany, issues 
his call for radical historicity from the office of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 150 route de 
Ferney, Geneva. 


J.C. DEKKERS, a Roman Catholic priest (and prophetic poet?) 
serves on the faculty of Groot Seminarie, Hoeven 
(N. B.), Holland. 
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